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alae present volume has been prepared as an 

answer to numerous enquiries concerning 
the principles of the rendering of the Psalms at 
S. Saviour’s Collegiate Church. It is hoped and 
intended to publish the settings ere long, but the 
author of them has felt that before doing so an 
explanation of the reason of their being was a 
necessary preliminary step. 

To those whose confidence the writer may be so 
fortunate as to gain, it may be of interest to know 
that the methods he has attempted to describe in 
the following pages have been in actual use at 
S. Saviour’s since 1899. In mentioning this fact 
he cannot lay down his per without saying a 
word of warm thanks to the Rev. Canon Taylor, 
Precentor of S. Saviour’s, without whose constant 
sympathy, support and encouragement, he would 
never have been emboldened to carry out a work 
which has involved so much labour, care and 
thought, and to whom he is further indebted for 
his valuable ‘ Introduction.” 

The writer also desires to offer his cordial thanks 
to the Rey. G. Lewis Hunt, M.A., Vicar of Wyke- 
ham, Yorks., for help received in revising proof 
sheets. 


S. SAviour’s, 
June, 190}. 
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INTRODUGHTION: 


'T was necessary for Richard Hooker to argue 
that the use of the highest art attainable for 
the purposes of the sanctuary has ‘“‘a natural 
conveniency,” and this “‘as well, for that we 

do thereby give unto God a testimony of our cheerful 
affection, which thinketh nothing too dear to be 
bestowed about the furniture of His service ; as also 
because it serveth to the world for a witness of His 
Almightiness, Whom we outwardly honour with the 
chiefest of outward things, as being of all things 
Himself incomparably the greatest.” That we should 
offer of our best in the worship of Almighty God 
would now be taken for granted by members of the 
English Church. The principle may indeed be applied 
differently, and its bearing in all directions is perhaps 
not yet fully recognized ; but as a principle it is freely 
admitted. The following pages contain a serious and 
conscientious application of it to the musical rendering 
of the Psalms. 

It was the study of Bishop Westcott’s “ Paragraph 
Psalter ” that first suggested to the author the thoughts 
which have grown into the present volume. In brief, 
the intention is to set forth a method whereby the 
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music may interpret and emphasize the words, and 
so help to stimulate and direct the mind of the 
worshipper. The structure of the Psalms is manifold, 
and the moods change again and again, even in the 
compass of a few verses. To carry a chant straight 
through the lights and shadows, with no more than a 
variation in the tone, and such background as the 
organ accompaniment can supply, is a clumsy use of 
the resources of music at the best. But further, it 
would be granted as a necessity in the setting of any 
other words to music, that the composer should have 
the words before him, and then specially direct his 
effort to their expression. The Psalms have been 
viewed otherwise. A psalm was a psalm, and a good 
chant a good chant. And without any special adapting 
of the one to the other, provided there were no such 
plain breach of propriety as the joining of jubilant 
melody to deeply penitential words, one might attach 
chant to psalm at will. 

But besides his plea that each psalm should be 
treated as a poem demanding its own special expression 
at the hands of the musician, Dr. Madeley Richardson 
would press other expedients into the high service 
of interpreting the fulness of the Psalter—monotone, 
double, triple, and quadruple chants, brief interludes, 
and music for refrains not necessarily in chant form. 
Most of these means have been made use of already 
in parts of the Psalter, but here they are systematically 
developed and logically worked out for the whole, 
as both common sense and a devout understanding 
seemed to require. 

There is more to show than a theory. It has been 
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carried out practically in the daily Service at the 
Collegiate Church of S. Saviour, Southwark, with 
results that appear to me successful in the best sense. 
Those who will come and hear for themselves, and 
that not once only, but often enough to get a grasp of 
its spirit and purpose, will need no arguments of mine 
to support the claim. of this way of rendering the 
Psalms. So my own experience leads me to say. 
For it was only with considerable hesitation that I saw 
the method introduced, and conviction of its superi- 
ority did not come speedily. I hardly knew how 
completely I had become a convert, until opportunities 
of hearing the usual chanting of the Psalnis at its best, 
made me conscious that, as a means of interpreting 
the words, its fixed rhythm, obscuring the true emphasis, 
its uniformity, so obviously independent of the text, 
had come to appear rigid, insensitive and artificial. 

It may occur to some however, as they read the 
foregoing words, that though much could be said 
for such a rendering of the Psalms as that which 
the author advocates in the case of Cathedral and 
Collegiate Churches, yet for the Parish Church with its 
more limited musical resources, the whole idea is too 
elaborate. And whatever we may gain, we lose much, 
if Our singing ceases to be congregational. For if not 
before, yet certainly since the appearance of the first 
English Prayer Book, it has been the desire of the 
people to take their share in the singing of Responses, 
Canticles, and Psalms, in public worship; to be led 
and not superseded by the choir. All too will not 
agree with Dr. Madeley Richardson in condemning 
even that form of “congregational” Psalm-singing 
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which consists in “joining in with the melody an 
octave lower, or worse still, free parts invented on the 
spot ;” for all have not the trained musical sense to 
which this is intolerable. But however this may be, 
he can at any rate claim that for all such he only 
leaves the question where he found it. All can join in 
the monotoned portions. All can join in the unison 
passages. And on the harmonized parts they can still 
work their will, as before. It is only in the refrains 
that the congregation would feel silenced ; and they 
occur so rarely as not to affect the question seriously 
at all. 

On the other hand, it may be claimed on behalf of 
the system proposed, that it is “congregational” in a 
way that the customary method is not. For congre- 
gations are enabled to get an insight into the structure 
and purpose and heart of the Psalms such as they 
never had before. It helps to free the majority from 
the listlessness that an observer will find so frequently 
on the faces of the people, especially of the young 
people, during this part of the service. A new and 
intelligent interest is aroused, for which, according 
to testimony given from many quarters, they are 
profoundly grateful. 

There is nothing that pretends to finality about the 
exposition that follows. It is an effort to reach 
somewhat higher in a part of our service that has not 
received study and attention proportioned to its large 
and lofty place in public worship. Not set forth, 
(beyond the settings that are intended as illustrations), 
with a claim to originality, but rather, a piece of work 
done in answer to what has been plainly felt as a call. 
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It is the fruit of an honest desire to serve the Church 
of God. Not the least part of its usefulness will be, 
it is hoped, its stimulation of others to work on 
the same lines, where a spacious and fruitful field 
awaits them. In that labour it may be allowed to 
one who has for some years been in contact with the 
author’s persevering and conscientious efforts, to 
express the conviction that he is no inconsiderable 
pioneer. 
5S. M. TAYLOR: 


Whitsuntide, 190}. 
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CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


1. “In our cathedrals and great churches the 
Psalms are the centre of the service. They furnish 
splendid opportunities for the consecration of the 
highest gifts of musical genius and musical skill ; 
and no nobler task can be given to the religious artist 
than to interpret them in a universal language. This 
is his proper office. The student of theology can 
only offer him some clue to their structure and to 
their characteristic lessons, in the hope that it may 
be of service to him, as he comes to offer his own 
gift in divine worship.”* These words were written 
some thirty years ago by the saintly and learned 
Bishop, whose loss the Church is yet mourning. 
Their message, so prophetic and full of hope for 
the future, fell upon deaf ears. For years they, 
and the great work in which they are to be found, 
remained almost unheeded. Efforts were indeed 
made by a few earnest workers to follow their 
spirit, but with little permanent advance. The ren- 
dering of the Psalms in the English Church has 
been so shackled by old traditions and cast-iron 


* See Introduction to ‘‘ Paragraph Psalter.” 
The ‘‘ Paragraph Psalter” is published by the Cambridge 
Press, Clay &.Son, Ave Maria Lane, London, E.C. 
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conventions that it has taken a generation merely to 
perceive where the defects lie, what traditions are 
meaningless, what conventions absurd, what things 
are essential, and on what lines future work should 
be based. 

2. Thirty years are now past, Church musicians 
are awaking to the real situation; they are going on 
from mere desire for better things to actual attempts 
at a true and worthy rendering. The time is ripe. 
The days of indifference are over. The Psalms 
must henceforth be lifted from a degraded and 
neglected position to their true place in Christian 
worship. 

3. In the past, except to the scholar and the spe- 
cialist, the Psalms, as to the structure and meaning 
of their words, have been aclosed book. Day by day 
they have been sung in our cathedrals, but for the 
most part in a merely perfunctory manner: their 
dark sayings have lain hid, their message has been 
all but lost. Bishop Westcott in the Paragraph 
Psalter has shewn, in a clear and concise manner, 
their true character. The result of his labours 
makes it plain that, in addition to being the most 
magnificent poetry in the world, they have, most of 
them, a formal design, suggestive, striking, and 
ingenious. 

4. The chief points of this design are—star-ing 
from a single verse as the unit—that 


(1) The majority of verses divide into two 
answering sections, in which the second is either 
the (a) complement, (4) parallel, or (c) antithesis, 
of the first, e.g. -— 


(z) O sing unto the Lord a new song: for He hath done 
marvellous things. 

(4) Why do the nations so furiously rage together: and 
why do the people imagine a vain thing ? 

(c) O let the wickedness of the ungodly come to an end: 
but guide Thou the just, : 
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(2) Some verses, on the other hand, contain only 
one complete thought which cannot be divided, 
CaO 
gee 

O let Thine ears consider well: the voice of my com- 
plaint. 


(3) Others consist of a sentence which may be 
divided into several sections, e.g. :— 

He hath dispersed abroad and given to the poor: and his. 
righteousness remaineth for ever; his horn shall be exalted 
with honour. 

All these points should be studied by the musician 
who sets the Psalms. 

5. Passing from the single unit, it is further 
noticed that the verses are variously grouped :— 


Into pairs. 

Into triplets. 

Into quadruplets. 
Into irregular masses. - 
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This at once affects the question of the form of 
chant to be adopted. A single chant is always. 
correct, as fitting any individual verse (though often 
extremely monotonous); but a double, triple, or 
quadruple chant, should only be employed where 
the verses fall into corresponding groups. When 
this is the case the structure of the words is at once 
made evident. 

6. The question of the form of chant to be 
adopted is one upon which much error and con- 
fusion exists. In a well-known collection almost 
all the chants are of the double variety ; many of 
these are very beautiful as musical compositions. 
but inadmissible in the connection in which they 
are placed. In another collection a fine quadruple 
chant occurs, but it is set to a Psalm which does: 
not divide into quadruplets and its use is so rend- 
ered meaningless. 
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7. The next point is the oft recurring Refrains, 
printed by Bishop Westcott in italics. ‘These may 
be compared with the “chorus” of a modern song, 
or the refrain of many modern hymns. They are 
sometimes the motto of the whole Psalm, giving 
the keynote to the rest of the words; or again they 
appear as a contrasting thought, not immediately 
connected with the other verses, but as an idea that 
must be repeated lest it be lost sight of The 
refrains should invariably be set by the musician in 
a way that makes their appearance quite unmistake- 
able. This can otten be done by the use of the 
simplest means. 

8. Another important feature is the Doxology 
which occurs at the conciusion of each Book of 
the Psalms ; this always demands special treatment, 
and if it is not given the result is fatal to a devout 
rendering. The most striking case is the last verse 
of Ps. Ixxxix, the usual treatment of which is an 
outrage upon common sense and devotional 
feeling. 

g. The musician who is responsible for the musi- 
cal rendering of the Psalms cannot do better than 
make a constant and diligent study of the Paragraph 
Psalter. Though its author was the first to disclaim 
for it anything like finality or perfection, it is without 
doubt the best guide to the musical interpretation 
of the Psalms at present available, and, if faithfully 
followed, will give a new interest and a fresh life to 
the art of Chanting. : 
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‘CHAPTER II. 
THE COMPOSER’S POSITION. 


ro. In considering how the Psalms should be 
regarded by the modern composer, we must be 
guided, as far as may be, by what we can find out 
of the intentions of the authors of the original. 
Though it is impossible at this distance of time to 
make sure of every point, to know the exact effect 
intended, and the exact result produced in the 
musical rendering of the Psalms in the Jewish 
Temple, much may be learnt from a careful ex- 
amination of the external and internal evidence 
available. Very little study will suffice to show 
any unbiassed student that, at any rate, the modern 
prevalent method of singing the Psalms is far, very 
far, from that intended by their authors, both in 
spirit and in formal details. Whatever may be the 
solution of the question, it is perfectly clear that 
the results usually obtained at present are untrue 
to the mind of the writers. 

tr. The Psalms are now found bound up in one 
volume, all printed in the same manner, numbered 
as if they were consecutive chapters of one work, 
and the whole divided into sixty groups for the 
Church’s daily Services without reference to the 
appropriateness of the words. All this tends to 
obscure the fact that they are a collection of 
widely differing poems—differing in authorship, 
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date of composition, structure, tone, and object. 
Amongst them we find :— 


Songs of praise and triumph. 
Dirges and laments. 

Prayers. 

Meditations. 

Histories. 


Many of these headings are found in the Hebrew 
titles as well as numerous directions for musical 
rendering. 

Amongst the latter may be noticed :— 


1. Dedication ‘tto the Chief Musician” and 
others. 

2. Directions for the use of certain instru- 
ments and voices. 

3. Directions for the employment of a certain 
tune; and 

4. The enigmatical word ‘ Selah,” probably 
referring to an instrumental interlude. 


From (r) it is clear that each Psalin was intended 
to be the subject of special study on the part of 
the musical composer: not to be hurried through 
to any ready-made chant that might happen to 
strike the fancy of the performer. 

From (2) that the instruments and voices were 
expected to be employed with discretion, to lend 
force, variety, and interest ; not in one uniform and 
meaningless manner, as is now almost universal. 

From (3) that the music used should suit the 
words. 

From (4) that, as a moment’s consideration of 
other vocal music will suggest, the occasional 
employment of instruments alone is not incom- 
patible with a correct rendering of the Psalms; 
but that this valuable adjunct to the vocal parts 
may with all propriety be introduced. 
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12. A glance at the internal evidence of the Psalms 
themselves, will convince us that their rendering 
was intended to be grand, imposing, and elaborate, 
Here are a few passages full of suggestiveness :— 


Awake up, my glory; awake lute and harp :—lvii. 9. 

The singers go before, the minstrels follow after: in the 
midst are the damsels playing with the timbrels.—Ixviii. 25.. 

Therefore will I praise Thee and Thy faithfulness, O God, 
playing upon an instrument of music: unto Thee will I sing 
upon the harp, O Thou Holy One of Israel.—]xxi. 20. 

Take the psalm, bring hither the tabret: the merry harp 
with the lute. —Ixxxi. 2. 

Blow up the trumpet in the new moon.—]xxxi. 3. 

The singers also and trumpeters shall He. rehearse.— 
Ixxxvil. 7. 

Upon an instrument of ten strings, and upon the lute: 
upon a loud instrument and upon the harp.—xcil. 3. 

Praise the Lord upon the harp: sing to the harp with a 
psalm of thanksgiving. With trumpets also and shawms: 
O show yourselves joyful before the Lord the King.— 
KCVIII O07 : 

As for our harps, we hanged them up.—cxxxvil. 2. 

I will sing a new song unto Thee, © God : and sing praises 
unto Thee upon a ten-stringed lute.—cxliv. 9 

O sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving: sing praises 
upon the harp unto our God.—cxlvil. 7. , 

Let them praise His name in the dance: let them sing 
praises unto Flim with tabret and harp.—cxlix. 3. 

Praise Him in the sound of the trumpet : 

Praise Him upon the lute and harp. 

Praise Him in the cymbals and dances : 

Praise Him upon the strings and pipes. 

Praise Him upon the well-tuned cymbals : 

Praise Him upon the loud cymbals.—cl, 3, 4, 5. 


All these are not mere figures of speech ; they 
are references to the actual practice of the times, 
and imply a continual use of instruments in con- 
junction with the voices ; and it is clear that to use 
these instruments with effect there must have been 
separate and elaborate music for them. 

13. Itis doubtless a matter for regret that at this 
distance of time it is impossible to form any 
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accurate conception of the effect of the music 
employed in the Jewish Temple; it is absolutely 
extinct; and, although many surmises may be 
made as to its possibilities, nothing can be known 
with any certainty, except one most important 
point, ¢hat it was the best and grandest that could be 
produced at the time. 

14. The earnest student may console himself for 
this loss when he remembers that if we could repro- 
duce an exact facsimile of the Temple music, it 
would, in the 2zoth century, be a complete failure. 
Music is a living, moving, developing art, subject to 
constant evolution. It reigns supreme in the human 
heart, but its dominion is subject to conditions of 
time and place. The music of a bygone age has 
no message for the hearer of the present (except as 
the subject of curiosity to the antiquary). The 
music of a distant land appeals not to the foreigner. 
(The grandest effects of Oriental music of the 
present day sound to European ears but as a 
hideous jargon). And so we do not require the 
letter, but the spirit of the Jewish music. Just as 
the original Hebrew, if read to-day in an English 
Church would appear to almost all the listeners as 
a waste of vain sounds, so the music of the same 
date to which it was set would sound to us ugly 
and ridiculous. 

15. The Hebrew has been translated into most 
beautiful English, which, though already showing 
signs of antiquity, is still understood by the 
multitude. So the spirit of the old musicians must 
be infused into the moderns and translated by them 
into living, modern music. 

16. The music should suit the words. What is 
the spirit of the words? 

A great writer* has said, “The Psalter has been, 


* Dean Church. ‘‘The Sacred Poetry of Early Religions.” 
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through all the ceaturies, and will ever continue to 
be, the one unique and inexhaustible treasury of 
devotion for the individual and for the Church. 
The Psalms are as living as when they were 
written. . . . they were composed in an age at 
least as immature as that of the singers of the 
Vedas ; but they are now what they have been for 
thirty centuries, the very life of spiritual religion, 
they suit the needs, they express, as nothing else 
can express, the deepest religious ideas of the 
‘foremost in the files of time.’ ” 

17. Every emotion can be expressed by living 
modern music. Let that used be such as shall fit 
every verse of every Psalm. No pains should be 
spared, no labour saved, in setting this golden 
poetry to its own strains: every note of music 
should be felt to be bound up with its own word ; 
every word should sing its meaning through its 
own musical tone. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE COMPOSER’S TASK. 


18. It is probable that some thousands of chants 
have been written during the nineteenth century, 
intended for use with the Psalms, and we may 
safely infer from this that similar activity will be 
displayed during the twentieth. We may further 
infer, by all analogy, that the coming music will, 
to a great extent, displace that at present in use. 
It is then of the first moment that the new music 
should be constructed on right and true lines. 

19. Here are two general rules which, the writer 
ventures to urge, should be held in view :— 


(1) The music to be used for any given 
Psalm should be specially written 
for it. 

(2) When the words require or suggest the 
use of more than one chant, both, or 


all of these should be written by the 
same person. 


(1) This is an accepted rule in the writing of all 
other vocal music. The words are of primary 
importance, the music added to them should 
reveal, in a fuller manner than spoken sound, their 
sense and underlying emotion. Music can do this 
in a wonderful way. It can be perfectly wedded to 
words, so as to appear as the soul to the body. 
But if any given music exactly suits certain given 
words, it follows, generally speaking, that it can fit 
no others equally well. In other connections no 
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one will dispute this position. Let us apply it to 
the setting of the grandest poetry in all the world. 

20. As a matter of fact no such course has been 
adopted in the past. Countless chants have been 
written, of varying merit ; some of them ingenious 
musical puzzles, others graceful pieces of harmony, 
many possessing real musical feeling, some again 
dull to distraction. With a few exceptions all have 
been written as independent little compositions, 
without any reference to the words they were to 
accompany; suited to all or none equally well. 
Then the chant-book compiler has entered upon 
his difficult and thankless task. Out of this mis- 
cellaneous assortment of chants he has commenced 
by finding one that will suit fairly well the words 
of his first Psalm ; but then for the next Psalm his 
choice has been limited to those that happen to 
be written in certain keys that may follow the first 
without infringing the laws of harmony. Here he 
is much less likely to find oné that will be really 
appropriate. For the third chant his choice will 
again be limited in a similar manner; and so on 
ad infinitum. The conditions of harmonic succes- 
sion make the task so difficult and so unlikely to 
be successful that the wonder is that the published 
collections of chants are not more unsatisfactory 
than they actually are. Many a compiler has been 
blamed for selecting unsuitable chants, whereas it 
is not so much he that is at fault, as the impossible 
conditions under which he labours. 

21. (2) This needs still less defence than our 
first rule. Imagine a song with different verses 
written by different composers. What a medley it 
would sound! True, books have been written by 
two or more authors in partnership; pictures have 
been painted by two companion artists ; musical 
compositions have been commenced by one and 
finished by another; but in all these cases there 
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has been deliberate intention as to blending of 
style and suitability of environment ; whereas, in 
the case of the chants, the respective composers 
might not have even heard each other’s names, 
and certainly could have had no chance of making 
their various works suit one another. 

22. By this rule alone can unity, variety, and 
contrast be secured. Chants intended to be used 
together should be written in the same style (the 
question of style will be discussed later), each should 
be designed to fit in with its companions ; should 
be written in a similar vein, and so constructed 
that changes may be made with an easy transition, 
in accordance with the accepted principles of 
musical composition. This result can only be 
obtained by deliberate intention ; by the writing of 
all chants meant to be heard in conjunction by the 
same person, at the same time, and with the same 
object in view. 

23. At first sight it might appear that variety and 
contrast might at least be secured by the conjunc- 
tion of chants by different composers. But a 
little consideration will show that even this is not 
always the case. The writer has seen two chants. 
by different composers, arranged to succeed one 
another in the same Psalm, of which the initial 
phrases were respectively-— 


f2=|~fSes4 


a change most unsatisfactory to the hearer, giving 
the mental impression that chant No. 2 had been 
intended to strike out a different line from No. 1, 
but that after the first bar it has helplessly relapsed 
ae the original melody, for want of further 
ideas. 


24. The most cursory glance at any modern chant- 
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book will also show that, as far as chants are 
concerned, a new composer does not always mean 
a new idea, and a curious collection might be 
made of chants by different composers containing 
identical phrases. The writer remembers having 
noticed, in one well-known book, two chants, 
nominally by different composers, in which the 
treble part of each was the same throughout, with 
the harmony only slightly varying. When, how- 
ever, a composer writes chants specially intended 
to be used together he will find-it perfectly easy to 
avoid repetition and secure contrast. 

25. Let the composer commence his task by 
studying carefully the sense and structure of the 
words. Here the Paragraph Psalter will be of the 
very greatest assistance. It will usually show, at a 
glance, the lines upon which to work. Let that 
glance be followed by close thought and con- 
sideration, until the composer himself feels the 
exact ideas and intentions of the author. He will 
then decide how to make the best use of his 
materials. 

26. These materials may be tabulated as fol- 
lows :— 


Instrumental introductions. 

Interludes. 

Voices on monotone. 

Chants ; single, double, triple, and quad- 
ruple. 

5. Music for refrains. 


ee ees 


27. Of course it is not suggested that all these 
devices should be regularly employed. Indeed, 
some of them should be very rarely used. But 
all are mentioned here for the sake of com- 
pleteness. 

28. Many Psalms simply require the use of one 
single chant ; others admit of the use of several or 
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all of the above devices. It is not, however, the 
length, but the matter contained in any given 
Psalm that should decide what changes are 
suitable. 

29. Some short. Psalms require rapid change in 
treatment—e.g., Psalm cvili., of which verses 1-5 
are quoted from Psalm lvii. 8-12 ; and verses 6-13 
from Psalm Ix. 5-12; the whole Psalm of only 
13 verses dividing itself into three distinct sections. 
Other long Psalms, like the 78th, consisting of 
seventy-three verses, are more or less continuous 
from beginning to end, and changes, when made: 
in them, should leave an impression of continuity. 
These two are typical cases, showing the unsatis- 
factory method of setting the Psalms hitherto pre- 
valent. In the best known collection of chants, 
Psalm cvili. is set to one double chant throughout; 
Psalm lxxvili. to no less than eight single chants 
by as many composers, having no connection with 
one another. 

30. Viewing the Psalm as a whole then, the 
composer will be guided by the sense and structure 
of the words in deciding what form his music 
shall take. He will notice, first, whether the 
verses should be rendered on the half or whole 
verse plan. This will affect the structure of his 
chants. A single chant can be written to sound 
as one continuous phrase, or as two answering 
sections ; a double chant may appear as one, two, 
or four phrases, and so on; and on the words 
should depend this structure. He will then 
consider whether any or how many changes will be 
suitable in the course of the whole; whether these 
should be in the closest connection, which can be 
effected by using the same chant with different 
voices, or in different keys; in slight contrast, to 
be secured by making one chant sound as the 
complement of its predecessor; or in strong 
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contrast, by introducing an entirely new strain. 
For a long Psalm with continuous thought it is 
most satisfactory to commence and end with the 
same chant, the intermediate ones being arranged 
to fit in and join on in regular order. 

31. Before the composition is commenced, the 
keys to be employed must be decided upon, their 
suitable sequence being of the greatest importance. 
In addition to the conventional relative minor and 
major, dominant and sub-dominant, many other 
sequences may be effectively employed, either 
immediately or with the help of an instrumental 
interlude. 

32. Interludes may be employed where a distinct 
separation between two sections of the words is 
required. They should be written as part of the 
whole composition; may be of varying length, 
from a single chord to a phrase of eight bars ; 
either separately complete, or, better, leading 
immediately, without any break, irito the succeed- 
ing vocal section. They may be developed from 
some phrase already heard or to be heard, and in 
any case should be clear musical ideas, bearing 
upon the subject of the words. 

33. The treatment of refrains requires careful 
consideration. The simplest way of marking them 
is by the employment of the chant already in use 
in a new manner—either in “full” harmony or 
unison, or in a new key; but frequently they sug- 
gest separate treatment, as in Psalms xlii, xliii. 
and xlvi. In these cases the usual chant-form need 
not of necessity be adhered to. It is merely con- 
ventional and convenient, and may quite legitimately 
be dispensed with, if desirable. 

34. We must now consider our material more in 
detail, and the most important part of it is still 
the chant. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE CHANT. 


35. Most people if asked to define a chant would 
tell us that it is a musical composition in ? time, 
of seven bars in length, divided at the third by a. 
double bar, each bar including a strong and a weak 
accent, and the whole ending with a full close in 
the tonic. A learned writer * has gone further and 
suggested that, to account for the inequality of the 
two sections, the first bar of the second must be 
mentally added to the last bar of the first section, 
and then repeated, making a fictitious form of 
twice four bars. ' 

36. This is what the modern so called “ Angli- 
can” chant hascome to. But its form can be traced 
back in unbroken succession to the old Plainsong 
tones, and when we arrive at.its earliest progenitors, 
it will be found to have undergone considerable 
modification. 

37. The great present distinction between “‘ Gre- 
gorian” and “Anglican” chants lies in the fact that 
in the former 


(1) great variety is found in the number of 
notes included in the inflexions, and 
(2) an absence of fixed and formal accents ; 


whereas, in the latter, the form and accents are 
presumed to be indelibly fixed. 


J} The late Sir Frederick Ouseley 
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38. It is submitted that in both these respects the 
Anglican Chant has grievously lost in value; and 
that, further, there has been no necessity for this 
loss, but that it has arisen from a “corrupt follow- 
ing”—from want of knowledge and want of thought, 
through which unnecessary and meaningless tradi- 
tions have crept in. These have now been so long 
established as to be accepted by most writers as 
sacred and inviolable, but when carefully examined, 
they. will be found: to have little, if any, 
justification. 

39. What then is a chant? Whence comes it ? 
Modern poetry is written in metre with lines of 
a definite length, each containing a fixed number 
of syllables and accents. If these are set to music, 
all that is required in form is that the tune shall 
contain a corresponding number of notes and 
accents; and so long as the verses are each 
constructed on the same plan, the music can be 
repeated and its form will suit eqtally well for all. 
The Hebrew poetry of the Psalms, on the other 
hand, is not written in metre but in irregular 
rhythm, the verses constantly varying in respect to 
number and grouping of syllables and accents. If 
the same music is to be used for successive verses 
in this form it must obviously be capable of 
expansion and contraction. This end is attained 
by means of the “reciting note.” Hence the 
chant. 

40. The germ of the chant is to be found in the 

simple monotone—a rhythmical recitation on one 
single note. This, though orderly and reverent, is 
apt to sound dull and wearisome if continuously 
employed. Hence the next step in the development 
of the chant is seen to be an inflexion or movement 
of the music, up or down, suggested by the natural 
modulations of the voice in speaking. 

41. In ancient chants an inflexion was placed 
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before the first reciting note and called the 
“intonation.” Other inflexions followed the first 
and second reciting notes, and were called 
respectively the ‘‘ mediation” and “cadence.” 

42. In the modern development of the chant the 
intonation has been entirely dropped. Why this 
was done probably no one will be able to explain: 
and there seems no valid reason against its re-intro- 
duction and adaptation to modern requirements. 

43. The succeeding inflexions (mediation and 
cadence) are now presumed to be stereotyped into 
one fixed form in the Anglican chant, on this 
plan :— 


eirricl leer 
ae el ie. oat 
but in the ancient chants great variety of form is to 
be found. Both the mediation and cadence vary 


considerably in length, and the latter is often 
greatly extended. 


44. For convenience of reference some of the 
principal varieties of the old tones are here given :— 


Tone I. Usual Mediation. Ist ending. 
ae | 
cio 2262S 


2nd ending. 


eel 


3rd ending. 


— == 


Monotonic Mediation. 


ara 
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Tone II. Ist ending. 
ae Se eee ae eer 
4th ending. 
SS eee! 
Tone III. Usual Mediation. Ist ending. 


+ oye o_o al] 
= te og 


Sarum ee 3rd ending. 
ee ee Be a 
_ Tone IV. Ist ending. 
ee eet 


. 3rd ending. 


Tone V. Ist ending. 
|e a = 
and ending. 


SaaS, dl 
Tone VI. 


a 7 + 
oS Se ae ae see 
Tone VII. Ist ending. 
2 Sens 
2nd ending. 
@ 
ea 
4th ending. 
aH 
= wae ae | 
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Tone VIII. Ist ending. 
a 


2nd ending. 


BSS 


4th ending. 


Monotonic ending. 
E2—s—s=H 
45. The variety of structure is obvious at once. 
‘Why should we not employ the same variety and 
freedom in writing modern chants? When, and 
by whom, were we forbidden to do so? And what 
laws of art are there to prevent us? The answer 
is obvious. We may and can use them. There 
need be no restriction as to form, provided always 
that taste and skill go hand in hand with freedom. 
46. These considerations point to the following 
as among the possible forms for new chants :— 


ens KOA es 


Pel 
ir 
Ee 
| | 
3 
ma 
he 


—T 


ec; 
Each of these forms would of course be used 


twice for a double, three times for a triple, and 
four times for a quadruple chant. 
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47. As a matter of fact, all modern composers 
have not confined themselves to the prevalent form. 
Here are well known examples written on our 
plans, Nos. 3, 4 and 6 :— 


Form 3. PURCELL. 


OF eg chetge% es = =| 


| 


Heol 
pple aoe 


Form 4 TROYTE 
gs al 
PR ee eee 

ee eel 
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Form 6. d piComky Jeroyp: 


48. All these are excellent and effective, but in 
this matter the exception only proves the rule. 
These forms are so rare as to be considered irregu- 
lar, instead of (as they really are) regular, simple 
and legitimate. 

49. Next to external form comes the internal 
structure of a chant. This may be divided into 
three styles : 


1. The simple accompanied melody, equally 
effective when sung in harmony or in 
unison. 

2. The contrapuntal style, in which all the 
parts are of equal importance. 

3. The harmonic style, in which the effect 
depends upon certain harmonies which 
may not be departed from. 


50. These styles often overlap, but their general 
features can usually be distinguished without 
difficulty. 
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Examples :— 


tyle No, 1.—Simple Melodic. 


Chants in No. 1 style may be used— 
{ 1. Full. 
(a) In harmony—¢ 2. Antiphonally. 
3- Quartet of Soloists. 
r. Full. 
2. Antiphonally. 
(6) In unison— 3. Men only. 
4. Boys only. 
5. Solo voice. 


* This and the following examples are taken from the 
Settings of the Psalms as used in S. Saviour’s Collegiate 
Church, Southwark. 
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51. Here are eight different ways of taking one 
chant. Much interest and variety may be infused 
by the aid of these simple means. With the 
exception perhaps of the quartet of soloists, none 
of them are new. They have been in regular use 
from time immemorial, but only on a rigid stereo- 
typed plan, regardless of the sense of the words. 

52. When Gregorian chants are sung, it is the 
custom for the first part of the first verse to be taken 
by a solo voice (4, 5), and for the other verses to be 
either 4, 1, 2,3 or 4. For the rendering of Anglican 
chants a, 1 and 2, are the methods usually 
adopted. It is proposed that all or any of these 
methods should be freely used in conjunction, not 
according to any fixed and invariable plan, but 
where, in the opinion of the composer, they are 
helpful in bringing out the feeling of the words. 

53- With regard to the three styles it may be 
generally noted that, for broad effects, No. 1 is the 
best suited for narrative and historical Psalms. 
No. 2 for contemplative and reflective ones. No. 3 
for mournful and penitential Psalms where intense 
emotion 1s sought to be portrayed. 

54. We must next consider the question of har- 
monic progression. ‘The usual prevalent and ac- 
cepted plan is for the chant to commence on the root 
position of the tonic chord, and to end with a full 
close on the same. This would be excellent if the 
chant were to be regarded as a complete little com- 
position intended to be heard only ome ; but when 
it has to be repeated again and again, the effect of 
the above arrangement is sometimes intolerably 
wearisome and monotonous. In this connection 
the musician will remember that it is a universally 
accepted rule, in extended compositions, that fre- 
quent full closes should be avoided. The constantly 
repeated chant suggests to the ear an extended 
composition. We can then follow the spirit of the 
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rule by contriving to arrange our harmonies in 
such a way as to avoid the sensation of a final 
ending and a fresh commencement in every 
verse. 

55- Taking the old fashioned plan as Number 4, 
we may add to it three other schemes of harmonic 
progression at present rarely used, as follows :— 


1. Commencing on the Tonic, and ending with 
a full close in the Tonic. 

2. Commencing on a chord other than the 
Tonic, and ending on the Tonic. 

3. Commencing on the Tonic, and ending on 
the Dominant or other chord. 

4. Both commencing and ending on a chord 
other than the Tonic. 


56. Several instances of plan No. 2 will occur to 
the reader, eg., in the ‘ Cathedral” Chant book 
there are chants by Stainer, Barnby, J. Jones, and 
Mornington, so written, though thege are all double 
chants, But it is in the single chant that the yoke 
of the tonic persistence is felt to be most galling. 
The writer can only recall two well-known published 
single chants written without it. A well-known 
instance of No. 3, 1s Wesley’s Chant Service 
in F, which concludes with a full close on the 
Dominant. 


Here are further examples :— 


Plan No. 2. 
Dominant. Tonic. 
att aS 
(@eseiseeigeiel 
: a ¥ | | , he : 
Bere oe eet) 
: Slob t sees 3 
E oe eel 


THE MASTER'S COLLEGE 
POWELL LIBRARY 
PANTA CLARITA CA 9132] 
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Mediant major. Tonic, 
(SSS 
: o 
~ age RL Pi te 
lest 
eee! z js 3 s a: eo 
oe = 
See eet 
Plan No. 3. 
Tonic. 7 Dominant. 
ial 


Plan No. 4. 


Dominant. Dominant. 
Gis. eS 
ee 
Se eee 
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Submediant. Do.isinant. 


| 


57. Another legitimate source of variety may 
be found in the introduction of triplets. Though 
occurring in the old Plainsong tones, these have 
for generations past been rigidly excluded from 
Anglican chants. They are now again being used 
with excellent effect. It will be noted that some- 
times the rhythm of the words positively demands 
their presence. ‘This is seen in the refrain of the 
Benedicite—“ Praise Him and magnify Him for 
éver.” And again in the 136th Psalm, “For His 
mércey endtreth for éver.” In other cases, when 
not clearly necessary, they are never out of place. 
Here we shall probably be met by an objection 
that they would add to the difficulty of pointing. 
But, on close examination, this will be found to be 
purely imaginary. Between any two given bars of 
pointing will be placed one, two, three or (more 
rarely) four syllables, which in ordinary circum- 
stances have to be sung to two notes of the music. 
With one or two syllables no difficulty arises. But 
with three syllables there is always the danger of 
a vulgar and jerky rendering, thus— f ° ik or 
(- f Ff, requiring great pains on the part of the 
choirmaster to correct. When a triplet is intro- 
duced, one and two syllables will be rendered just 
as easily as before; when we come to three the 
difficulty mentioned will vanish. The three syl- 
lables will now each take their own note, and, as a 
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matter of course, will be clearly and deliberately 
pronounced. 

58. The rule for the rendering of triplets will be 
as follows :—when one syllable occurs between the 
bars, it will take three notes; when two, the jars? 
syllable will take ¢wo notes, the second, one; when 
three, each will take one note. Clear statement 
and a little practice will then remove all difficulty 
and when once understood, the rendering will be 
found easier than before. The use of triplets 
opens up a new source of melodic interest, and by 
them many delicate and expressive effects can be 
obtained. For long enough it has been customary 
to introduce two crotchets instead of a minim, and 
these have been objected to by some on account 
of an alleged frivolous effect thereby produced. 
Triplets will answer the purpose melodically just 
as well, and with perfect smoothness. 

59. We have hitherto spoken of single chants. 
By extending the form we obtain double, triple, and 
quadruple chants. These, as already mentioned, 
should only be employed where the words require 
them. By their use the verses are divided into 
corresponding groups; but if they are used when 
these divisions are not the natural ones, the result 
will be unreal and confusing. A glance at the 
Paragraph Psalter will shew at once where they are 
suitable. These extended forms offer good oppor- 
tunities for artistic work and musical development. 

60. An important consideration in writing and set- 
ting chants is the pace at which they are intended 
to be sung. The composer should be free to direct 
the rate, as in all other forms of composition. 
Curiously enough there is a firm tradition widely 
established, that all Psalms should be taken at the 
same fixed pace. It will be stated that at one 
place the Psalms are taken slowly, at another 
quickly ; but as a general rule it does not seem to 
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have occurred to people that, just as every other 
composition has a certain correct pace, so each 
Psalm should have its own, which will be regulated 
by the spirit of the words and the style of the 
music. 

61. A typical instance of the necessity for this 
pace regulation occurs in the 28th Evening, where 
a solemn dirge is followed by an outburst of joy. 
The intelligent composer will set the first—‘ By 
the waters of Babylon”—to music of the nature 
of a funeral march; the second—“TI will give 
thanks”—to a jubilant strain; but, clearly, the 
effect of both will depend greatly upon the pace 
of the singing. The first should be taken at least 
twice as slowly as the second. 
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CHAPTER V. 
OTHER DEVICES. 


62. It is a widely accepted notion, that when the 
Psalms are rendered musically in the regular ser- 
vices of the church, the ‘‘Chant” must be used 
continuously, and that there is no other way avail- 
able. This has been regarded by many as an 
absolute rule from which there is no departing. 
But, if we consider for a moment, we shall re- 
member that there ave other ways of rendering the 
same words. 

63. First, in a simpler manner, when vocal music 
is either not available or not desired, that is to say, 
on a monotone. Second, in a more elaborate 
manner, in the style of an anthem, where each 
word is separately set according to its meaning and 
force. 

64. At what is termed a “plain service,” the mono- 
tone is regularly employed in reciting the Psalms ; 
and even in elaborate services it is still used, either 
with or without accompaniment, for the Creeds, 
Lord’s Prayer, and other portions of the service, 
which, it must be remembered, will bear a musical 
setting (vide the rubrics). It is here suggested that 
what has hitherto been used as a mere convenience 
or makeshift, should be considered on its own 
merits, its true effects and possibilities carefully 
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noted, and then freely used as a valuable alternative 
to the usual chant form. 

65. The power of the monotone will depend 
greatly upon a skilful organ accompaniment. In 
these days of large and expressive organs, of talented 
and accomplished players, there is wide scope for 
many valuable effects in this direction. 

66. The monotone may be suitably introduced’ 
into Psalms either (2) when the words are of such 
an extremely solemn character that even the most 
mournful chant will seem too gay. In such cases, 
with the voices hushed almost to a whisper, the 
organ can supply such a background as to increase 
the effect, and emphasize the import, of the words. 
As illustrations of this way of using the monotone 
may be cited Psalm Ixxxix. 37-50, and Psalm 
cix. 5-18. 

67. Or again, (2) when the words are extremely 
forcible, of a majestic or triumphant character, the 
monotone, with an elaborate organ accompaniment, 
can often do more towards a convincing rendering 
than any chant sung in the usual way. As an 
example may be mentioned Psalm Ixxviii, where all 
the passages relating to the miracles in Egypt may 
be taken on this plan.* 

68. Where a monotone is employed it will, of 
course, be taken on a note fitting in appropriately 
with the harmonies of the chant or chants which it 
precedes or follows. The tonic and dominant are 
the most usual notes, but others are also available. 
By an accomplished musician the accompaniment 
can be supplied extempore, but for use by the 
multitude, the composer,would do well to write 
out every note that he intends to be employed. 


* An excellent setting of this Psalm by the late Dr. Naylor 
should be consulted. (Novello & Co.). 
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69. Incidentally, besides its special musical signifi- 
cance, the monotone has the advantages of offering 
a welcome relief to the constant use of the chant 
form, and also, in very long Psalms, of taking less 
time in rendering than the chant. 

70. Our second alternative to the chant must be 
considered. The chant was made for the Psalms, 
not the Psalms for the chant. There is nothing 
sacred or inviolable about the form of the latter. 
It is convenient and serviceable and will doubtless 
hold its own, in its proper place, as long as Psalms 
are sung. But, after all, the zdea/ way of rendering 
the Psalms is for each verse to have its own 
separate music, as is done, for instance, when the 
words are set in the form of an anthem or cantata. 
For obvious reasons of convenience, this separate 
setting of each verse could not be adopted for use 
in the daily Offices ; but that is no reason why, in 
particular cases, individual verses of special impor- 
tance, should not be individually treated and have 
their own special setting. The characteristic mark 
of a chant is the presence of a “reciting note.” If 
this is absent the music will partake of the nature 
of a “setting.” 

71. Settings are appropriately used for refrains, 
when the sense seems to demand unusual promi- 
nence. Though, of course, slightly more elaborate 
than an ordinary chant, this does not involve their 
being other than simple music. It would be an 
error of taste to make them so. The setting should 
appear as the companion and complement of the 
chant, written in the same style; and an integral 
part of the same composition. In general, the 
refrains that occur in the Paragraph Psalter as. 
separate verses require this treatment. We will 
give two examples :— 
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cg xxx, 35 7,,and 10, 


mf Saige es | | 


3. Turn us again,O God: 
7. Turn us again 
Thou God of al Shew the Light of Thy 


1g. Turn us again, 
O Lord God of Hosts: 


| | GE CO 
(orl 
loa , 4 
ou Oe Ce 2 eC ee 
eae 
ere == = 
Ne 
coun-te-nance, and we......... shall be whole. 


72. This fits in with the following chant, which 
is used for all other verses of the Psalm :— 


73. Notice that the setting opens with a reciting 
note, after the usual manner of a chant, but from 
the second note onwards, the chant form gives way 
to the setting. 
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74. The next instance is Psalms xlii and xliii, 
which must be regarded by the composer as one 
Psalm :— 

REFRAIN. 

Baer = st = eel 

Why art thou so full and why art thou 

pp heaviness, ess} O oO igen, soul : { so dis - 
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75. This refrain recurs three times with slight 
variations in the words at each appearance, To 
save space we have only given the first version. 
The music will suit equally well for both the 
others 

76. Finally, we come to the Interlude. Without 
doubt the introduction of the interlude will be met 
by considerable prejudice in some quarters ; though 
with what show of reason it would be difficult to 
say. As to its right to a place in Psalm music, if 
the word “Selah” does mean a passage for instru- 
ments alone the matter is settled at once. But, 
though this interpretation is extremely probable, it 
is not certain. The case, however, does not stand 
or fall upon this evidence alone. Its own value 
and usefulness are in themselves sufficient to 
support it. If it can be shewn to possess these 
characteristics, it remains for the objectors to shew 
cause why it should not be used. As a matter of 
fact, in all other vocal music of the present day 
(even in hymn tunes) it has its place, from the 
simplest ballad to the most elaborate movement of 
an oratorio—in the former, as a rule, merely used 
te give a rest to the voice, in the latter, more 
usually having its own special significance. If 
used in all other music, why does not the interlude 
take its place in the Psalms? The most obvious 
answer is probably the true one. Because it has 
not occurred to musicians to introduce it. And it 
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is only when the structure of the words is made 
clear, as is done in the Paragraph Psalter, that its 
proper place becomes evirlent. 

77. The interlude separates, unites, and emphasizes. 
It can be used when a continuous series of thoughts 
require the use of the same chant, but where certain 
divisions suggest a slight break or breathing place, 
dividing the passage into sections. The only other 
ways of marking a division would be by changing 
the chant or the voices, which, in the cases referred 
to, would imply a greater change in the sentiment 
ot the words than is actually found 

78. The interlude can unite two strongly con- 
trasted sections, by leading from one to the other, 
and preparing the way for what follows, 

79. Again, it may appear as an instrumental com- 
ment on what has just been sung—a wail or a peean 
as the case may be. For to those that have ears to 
hear, instrumental music has its own language, the 
voice of which can be almost as clearly felt as that 
-of vocal music. 

80. To come to practical use. The interlude, 
just as in the case of the monotone and the setting, 
must be the companion to the chant ; must proceed 
naturally from it, and lead obviously to what follows, 
making one complete whole. This can be effected 
by constructing it from phrases already heard, or 
suggested. As to length, it may be only one chord, 
or may be an extended passage of as much as eight 
bars. 

81. A few examples will illustrate its use. The 
following shews an interlude formed of a single 
chord, by means of which the ear is prepared for a 
jubilant passage succeeding a mournful dirge. In 
this example there also occurs an accompanied 
monotone: not, as is usual, on one pitch only, but 


moving to three different notes, and opening with an 
intonation :— 
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CHANT. 


ACCOMPANIED MONOTONE, ETC. 
J VOICES IN UNISON. as — 
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cast out my shoe, Philistia, be thou glad of me. 
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82. The next is slightly more elaborate, and is 
inserted between two verses sung to the same 
chant :— 


CHANT. Slow. 
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83. The following connects two chants in the 
keys of C and F :— 


ENDING OF COMMENCEMENT 

IST CHANT. INTERLUDE. OF 2ND CHANT. 
a oe E Sea ane Ys. eee 
—EE —s - —| 
Soe eee om 
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And this two in B and E :— 


ENDING OF COMMENCEMENT 
IST CHANT. INTERLUDE. OF 2ND CHANT. 


ee a 
GAA eee 
entry Areas ett ze 


84. The next is used three times, and connects 
chants in the keys of G minor, G major, and 
E flat :— 


(SS 

“aes 428 
ies a 

i aoe =e 2 4 == = 


85. The following is a modulating passage, intro- 
duced in a case where the same chant is used in two 
different keys. By transposition the same phrase 
is used to pass from F to C, and back again from 
C to F, thus :— 
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ENDING OF CHANT IN F, 
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86. In the following the interlude is used between 
two appearances of the same chant, in the same 
key: 


CHANT. 


1 aa — f = ] 
dees eee eee 

P el pa ay 
ce eee ee 


INTERLUDE. 


87. The last example, rather more extended, is 
used in a similar manner :— 
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88. It is hoped that these few imperfect examples 
may tend to shew that there is a wide field open, in 
the direction indicated, for composers to enter 
upon, and take possession. 

89. What is required is not startling and striking 
novelty, but quiet, reverent, and consistent develop- 
ment ; using old and familiar material in a new and 
more convincing manner ; shewing once again that 
music is the true handinaid of religion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE PSALMS IN DETAIL. 


go. With the Paragraph Psalter open before us 
let us now briefly consider each Psalm in detail, 
with a view to the musical expression of its form 
and feeling :-— 


PsaLtm I.—Counting verses 3 and 4 as one, this 
Psalm divides into two groups of three verses each. 
A triple chant might be used; but, in view of the 
shortness of the Psalm, it would be better to use 
a single chant. The two sections tell of the 
“blessedness of the righteous” and ‘“‘the fate of 
the ungodly.” A contrast in the music is required, 
which will be best obtained, not by the use of two 
chants, but by taking one and transposing it into a 
lower key where the change takes place, with a 
return to the original key for the Gloria. Half- 
verse antiphony will be used and the music should 
be of a quiet flowing character. 


Psatm II.—Here, on the other hand, it should 
be bold and strong, telling of the conquest of the 
enemies of God. A triple chant should certainly 
be used, probably in a minor key; and a short 
interlude might be inserted between each repetition 
of it. This Psalm gives a striking illustration of 
the necessity for half-verse antiphony. 
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' Psatm III.—A cry of distress mingled with a 
note of comfort and trust. A double chant must 
be used, and as some of the verses (¢.g., 2 and 6) 
cannot be divided, the whole-verse arrangement 
will be necessary. 

Psatm IV.—Prayer and resignation. A quiet 
single chant will be suitable, sung in half-verse 
antiphony throughout, with the concluding verse 
Full. 

Psatm V.—The feeling of this Psalm is con- 
tinuous throughout. The worship of God and the 
condemnation of the wicked. One subdued chant 
should be employed. The first two verses might 
be sung full, as introductory to the details that 
follow. A short interlude might be introduced 
between verses 7 and 8. Half-verse antiphony. 

Psatm VI.—The first of the seven penitential 
Psalms. It divides into two strongly contrasted 
sections, with the first again sub-divided. A very 
solemn and pleading single chant will be written 
for the first part, up to verse 7; with perhaps a 
short interlude after verse 3. Verse 7 may be 
followed by a more prolonged interlude, representing 
fervent and sorrowful prayer. The last three 
verses give the joy following prayer answered, and 
will be best set to a new and jubilant chant. Half- 
verse antiphony. 

Psatm VII.—Here again we have prayer for 
salvation from the wicked. Though not so indi- 
cated in the Paragraph Psalter, a careful study of 
the words will suggest the use of a double chant, 
and this may be written in No. 1 style, admitting 
of both harmonic and melodic use. It is then 
suggested that it be used in antiphonal harmony 
for verses 1-5 (5 being taken to the second half of 
the chant), followed by an interlude; antiphonal 
unison for verses 6-9; antiphonal harmony for 
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verses 11-14; men only for verses 15-17; full 
harmony for 18. 

Psatm VIII.—Here is the first instance of a 
“refrain.” Verses 1 and g may have a special 
setting, with the intermediate verses sung to a 
single chant, bold and strong, thus—z (second 
half) and 2, Full; 3-5, Boys; 6-8, Men. 

Psarm IX.—Thanksgiving, and the destruction 
of the wicked. Two double chants will be required : 
the first jubilant, for verses 1-10, the second more 
subdued for verses 11-20, where the sufferings of 
the righteous and the punishment of the wicked 
are recounted. Half-verse antiphony. 

PsaLmM X.—This Psalm divides into three distinct 
sections. 1-12, the evil doing of the wicked; 
13-17, the appeal to God; 18-20, the Lord's 
answer. 

The first may be either a monotone or a chant in 
one of the shortened forms (see p. 131). The 
second will rise out of this into strong pleading. 
The third will be an outburst of joy, in extended 
chant form. Half-verse antiphony. 

PsaLM XI.—The structure here needs careful 
study. Verse 1 opens with an expression of trust, 
which is immediately interrupted by the “counsel 
of fear.” At verse 4 this is answered by the voice 
of faith, and at verse 8 the whole concludes in 
peace. 

One chant will be needed. The first half of verse x 
may be sung to its opening notes, dropping to a 
low monotone at “how say yethen . . .” the chant 
being resumed and continued at verse 4, where 
there is a return to the first thought. Verse 8 may 
be sung Full. 

Psatm XII.—May be set to a plaintive double 
chant, by preference in a shortened form. The 
words of the Lord, at verses 5-6, may be sung in 
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Unison and Full; verse g will be taken to the 
second half of the chant. 

PsaLM XIII.—Divides into three sections of two 
‘verses each, and should be set to a double chant of 
a pleading character, yet with an underlying note 
of comfort. The sense of joy in verse 5 may be 
marked by an increase of volume and pace. 

PsaLtmM XIV.—Compare Psalm liii. The two 
are different versions of the same words and should 
have the same setting. A single minor chant, 
expressive of horror at the wicked, may be written ; 
verses 3-8 will be suitably set to a monotone; 
verse 11 might open with a quartet of soloists, to 
be answered by the Full Choir. 

PsaLmM XV.—Compare Psalm xxiv. The wording 
of xv is almost identical with part of xxiv. They 
should both be set at the same time. In the first 
two verses we have a question and answer, “ Who 
isthe. righteous?” ‘ This sis he.” . 3-7. <further 
describe his character; 7 sums up the whole. 
Whole-verse antiphony is necessary, and the chant 
-should be devotional and peaceful in character. 

The following arrangement might be helpful :— 
1, Monotone; 2, F. H.; 3-6, alternately Men and 
Boys; 7, FH. 

Psalm XVI —Half-verse antiphony, and one 
smooth and quiet chant are suitable. A short 
interlude might be introduced after verse 7. 

Psatm XVII.—-The Psalm divides into three 
sections ; but the tone of all these is uniform, with 
the prayer of the middle section becoming more 
urgent. One prayerful chant may be used, to be 
transposed into a lower key for 6-12, returning at 
13 to the original key. 

Psatm XVIII.—A long continuous Psalm, 
dividing into several clearly marked sections. Half 
verse antiphony. Suggested scheme— 
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1-2, Chant (A) F. H. (triumphant and hopeful) 
leading to 

3-6, Chant (B) A. H. (sorrowful). 

7-15, Chant (C) A. H. (God’s majesty, a new 
strain). 

16-19, Chant (Da), A. H. (Divine help) to be usedi 
as far as verse 30, with the sub-divisions. 
marked by change of voices, with or without. 
change of key. 

20-24, Chant (Dd), Men only (in new key ?). 

25-30, Chant (Da), Boys only (in original key). 

31-46, Chant (E), A. H. (Strength and victory). 

47-51, Chant (A), A. H. Return to the original 
theme in the first key. 


PsatmM XIX.—A splendid and majestic Psalm,, 
telling of God’s glory, in nature and in revelation. 
It might be set to two single chants, in strong. 
contrast. Half-verse antiphony. An interlude 
would be very suitable after verse 6, and a short. 
one after verse Io. 

PsaLm XX.—One chant, expressive of prayer 
and trust, will be suitable. Half-verse antiphony, 
as follows—1-4, A. 5, F. U. 6-8, Bass solo (or 
Precentor).< 9,-8.5: 

PsatmM XXI.—Half-verse antiphony. 1-7, Chant. 
A (jubilant). 8-12, Chant B (the Lord’s ven- 
geance). 13, Chant A (Full). 

PsaLtm XXII.—Two single chants must be 
written ; the first pleading and exceeding sorrowful, 
the second jubilant. Verses 2-21 may be taken: 
on a low monotone, concluding with a short: 
interlude. Verses 22-26, Full; 27-32, Antiphonal. 
(half-verse). 

PsatmM XXIII.—These exquisite words will! 
suggest music full of rest and comfort. The chant. 
will be a double one, to be sung slowly, with half-. 
verse antiphony. 
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PsaLM XXIV.—(See Ps. xv). This is an obvious 
case of the necessity for a special setting. The 
first six verses are in the usual Psalm form, but 7 
to ro demand other treatment. The pean of verses 
7 and 9, the question and answer of verses 8 and 
10, must have their own separate music. 

By way of illustration, an attempt at a suitable 
setting is here shown :— 
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PsaLtmM XXV.—Confidence and prayer, falling. 
at verse 15 to desolation. One single chant will 
be suitable, in half-verse antiphony, to be trans- 
posed into a low key at verse 15, returning to the 
original key for the Gloria. 

PsaLtmM XXVI.—One single chant will be written 3. 
the middle section (verses 4-7) perhaps being 
marked by a change in the manner of rendering, 
Half-verse antiphony. 

PsaLM XXVII.—Consists of three sections— 
1-7, Triumphant confidence ;“ 8-14, Prayerful. 
entreaty : 15-16, Renewed confidence; and will: 
require two single chants. No. 1 for the first and. 
third sections, No. 2 for the second. Half-verse 
antiphony. 

PsaLM XXVIII.—This, with the two preceding 
Psalms, are referred to the time of Abraham’s 
rebellion. The Psalmist prays in distress. To the 
first section, as far as verse 7, will be set a single 
chant, expressive of this ; leading immediately into 
the result (verse 8), prayer answered, and triumph. 
Set to a second chant, the complement of the 
first. 

PsatmM XXIX.—‘‘A Psalm of David, giving a 
magnificent description of a thunderstorm. The 
storm rises, muttering thunder in the distance, 
reaches its height, crashes the cedars and shakes 
the mountains, “and then dies away in the south. 
It is used by the Jews on the Feast of Pentecost, 
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commemorating the giving of the law on Mount 
Sinai” (Warren). Here is a splendid opportunity 
for the composer. One single chant might be 
written, to be transposed into a lower key for 
verses 3-8, thus marking the three divisions. 
The style should be grand and bold, and the 
middle section will be best rendered by unison 
singing. Half-verse antiphony. 

PsaLtmM XXX.—A thanksgiving after recovering 
from illness. The words must be regarded as one 
‘connected whole, though divided into four sections. 
One chant should therefore be written for half- 
verse antiphony, and transposed into a lower key 
for verses 6-11. The divisions might be marked 
by a short interlude after verses 3, 5, and 11, which 
must be constructed in such a way as to lead easily, 
by transposition, into each section, 

PsaLM XXXI.—“ An earnest prayer for deliver- 
ance from trouble, animated throughout by a lively 
trust and hope in God ” (Perowne). 

Half-verse antiphony. Three single chants. 
Suggested plan of rendering :— 


1-9. Chant A—Expressive of trustful prayer. 
ro-15. Chant B.—Distress—a half close, with a 
mournful sigh. 
16-20. Chant C.—Renewed prayer. 
21-25. Chant A.—Trust and thanksgiving. 
Interlude. 
26-27. Chant A. 
At verse 27 compare xxvii. 19. 


PsaLM XXXII.—‘‘ Probably records David’s 
thankfulness after Nathan had said to him, ‘The 
Lord hath put away thy sin.’ It is is used in the 
Synagogue at the conclusion of the Service for the 
Day of Atonement” (Warren), 

One single chant, in half-verse antiphony should 
‘be written; expressive of blessedress and rest. 
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A short interlude might be inserted between 
verses 6 and 7. 


PsaLtm XXXIII.—Celebrates the Lord as the 
‘God of Creation, Providence and Grace. 

Half-verse antiphony, with distinct note of praise. 
Suggested arrangement :— 

1-9 Chant (A).—1-3, F; 4-6, A.H} 6-9, A. U. 
10-18 Chant (B).—(Either new music or (A) 

transposed into lower key). A. 

1g—21 Chant (A).—A. 


PsaLM XXXIV.—Gratitude to the Lord for His 
help and comfort. One single chant should be 
written, quiet and peaceful. The divisions might 
be marked as follows :-— 

13) Py i: 

4-7, Men. 
8-14, Boys. 
TS 225 io El. - 


PsaALM XXXV.—A Prayer for judgment upon 
enemies. It divides into three sections, each of 
which, containing similar matter, concludes with 
two verses of thanksgiving. One single chant of a 
mournful character should be written, leading into 
a brighter double chant for the conclusion of each 
section. Half-verse antiphony for the single chant. 
The double chant full. 


PsaLmM XXXVI.— 


(a) The recklessness of the wicked. 

(6) The goodness of God. 

(c) Prayer for help, and the downfall of the 
wicked. 


(a) may be set to a monotone, (4) and () to a 
single chant, in half-verse antiphony, falling to a 
lower key at verse 10, and returning to the first key 
for the Gloria. 
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PsatM XXXVII.—“The third of the alphabetical 
Psalms, exhorting the righteous to endure, and 
assuring them of eventual blessedness, although 
they are cast down at the seeming triumph of the 
wicked” (Warren). The first two verses are intro- 
ductory, and are followed by four divisions, closely 
connected in ideas. Half-verse antiphony. 

Suggested plan of rendering :— 


i-2 F. Chant A.—Of a quiet restful character. 
3-11 A. Chant A.—In new key. 
12-20, Chant B.—In contrast, though nearly 
connected with Chant A. 
21-30. Chant A.—In second key. 
31-40. Chant A.—In first key. 


PsaLM XXXVIII.—The third of the Seven 
Penitential Psalms, used in the synagogue on the 
Day of Atonement. Expressive of bitter grief. 

One double chant will be written, in half-verse 
antiphony, full of earnestness and pathos. The 
divisions at verses 2, 10, and 14 may be marked by 
a very short interlude. 


Psatm XXXIX,—This most beautiful and 
pathetic poem is divided into four irregular groups 
of verses. One single chant will be needed, in 
half-verse antiphony, and the divisions may be 
marked by singing alternately in harmony and in 
unison. 


Psatm XL.—Thanksgiving for God’s mercies 
and the offering of the heart’s devotion, followed by 
. prayer in distress. 

A triple chant may be written, in whole-verse 
antiphony, capable of expansion into a quadruple 
chant by repetition of the third part for verse 4, 
and of reduction to a double chant by the omission 
of the second part for verse 15. Verse 15 may be 
followed by an interlude, and verses 14-21 sung to 
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the chant in a lower key, returning to the original 
key for the Gloria. 

It will be noticed that verses 16-21 are repeated 
in the Psalter as Psalm Ixx. 


PsaLM XLI.—A complaint against false friends, 
in sickness. A quiet triple chant, in half-verse 
antipheny, should be used. Verse 13 is not part 
of the Psalm proper, but a Doxology, inserted to 
conclude the whole book. It should be set quite 
separately from the Psalm itself. 

Psatms XLII and XLIII.-—“ Attributed to the 
sons of Korah; the place is beyond doubt the 
trans-Jordanic hills, which always behold, as they 
are always beheld from, western Palestine. Like 
the gazelle of the forests of Gilead panting after the 
fresh streams of Jordan, so the exiled poet panted 
after God. As he looked from the hills towards 
Jerusalem, he poured forth this lament, which with 
the following Psalm forms one poem” (Warren). 
For a suggested form of setting, see p- 34. Whole- 
verse antiphony will probably be best (vide v. 13). 

PsatmM XLIV.—The glorious past, and trust in 
God. Present calamities. Humble faith. A call 
for help. Verses 1-g may be set to one single 
chant in half-verse antiphony, divided by a short 
interlude at verse 4; 10-17 may have the same 
chant in the minor; 18—22 a new chant, the out- 
come of what has gone before ; 23-26 the minor 
form of the first chant again, followed by the Gloria 
to the major. 

PsatmM XLV.—Bridal song of the mystic union 
between Christ and the Church. 

Part I. 1-10, addressed to the Messiah. 
Part II. 11-16, to the Church. 
Part III. 17-18, the Blessing. 

The composer will write either two triple or two 

single chants, in whole-verse antiphony, An inter- 
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lude should certainly be inserted after verse 10, 
and, possibly, very short ones, at the other 
divisions. Verses 17 and 18 may be emphasized 
by being sung Full. 

Psatm XLVI.—“ This and the two following 
Psalms appear to celebrate the deliverance from 
Sennacherib. The expressive imagery and con- 
tinual reliance upon God against external enemies 
fit in most suitably with this time of deepest 
anxiety and divine deliverance” (Warren). <A 
triple chant in half-verse antiphony will here be 
needed, and verses 7 and 11 will be best marked 
by a special setting. 

Psatm XLVII.—Though not so indicated by 
Westcott, the verses may be taken in pairs, by the 
use of a double chant. Verse 5 marked, either by 
being sung full, or by a special setting. Half-verse 
antiphony. 

Psatm XLVIII.—Here, on the other hand, we 
require whole-verse antiphony. One single chant 
may be set; taken in harmony for verses 1-7, and 
in unison, alternately Men and Boys for the rest. 

PsaLm XLIX.—‘“ The Psalmist’s anticipation of 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus ” (Warren). 
A most beautiful Psalm for musical setting. The 
antiphony will be half-verse, and one chant may 
be employed, capable of transposition from the 
original into a lower key. To be taken thus— 

1-4, F. H. First key. 
5-11, Alternately men and boys. Second key. 
12, (the Refrain) F. H., very softly, ending 
with a rallentando. 

13-109, Same as 5-11. 

20, Same as 13. 
Gloria in first key. 


N.B.—A correction is necessary in verse 12. 
The refrain ends at “perish.” The following words 
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must be pointed and sung as part of verse 13. 
““This is the way of them, this is their foolishness.” 
Without this emendation the point of the refrain is 
lost, and the words rendered meaningless. 


Psatm L.—The Lord who spoke on Sinai, now 
gives the Law from Sion, first to the “ Saints,” 
then to the “ungodly,” concluding, in the last two 
verses, with a warning to the latter and a promise 
to the former. Two single chants will be required. 
The first should end with a half close, leading 
“ naturally into the second, at verse 7. Half-verse 
antiphony. Verses 1-3 may be sung Full; all the 
rest antiphonally. An interlude may be inserted 
after verses 15 and 21. 


PsaLtm LI.—“ David’s Psalm, expressing his 
penitence when Nathan the prophet had convicted 
him—‘ Thou art the man.’ The fourth of the 
Penitential Psalms ” (Warren). 

A single chant in half verse/antiphony will be 
used for verses 1-13 ; at 14 a change is required, 
and may be effected either by a contrast between 
major and minor, or by a new strain. The Psalm 
properly ends at verse 17. The last two verses 
were added, probably after the return from exile ; 
they should be divided from the rest by an inter- 
lude, and would perhaps be best set to separate 
music. 

Psatm LII.—“ A psalm of David denouncing 
God’s judgment upon the evil doer, who is stated 
in the title to be Doeg the Edomite, the betrayer 
of David and Abimelech, and the destroyer of the 
priestly city of Nob” (Warren). 

According to Westcott’s arrangement the Psalm 
divides into two equal sections of four verses each, 
with one connecting verse between. ‘The setting 
may be a quadruple chant in half-verse antiphony, 
with a special, but simple, additional phrase for 
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verse 6. This verse, being the answer to the four 
preceding verses, should be made prominent. 

Psatm LIII.—This Psalm, with a few verbal 
alterations, is identical with Ps. xiv. There is, 
however, an interesting point of difference. Psalm 
xiv contains three extra verses (5, 6 and 7) which 
do not appear in lili. These verses are not in the 
Hebrew Psalter but are transferred from Rom. iit. 
to, where S. Paul quotes them from other parts of 
the Bible. They found their way into our book 
through the Septuagist and the Vulgate. Musically © 
the same treatment should be applied to both 
versions of the Psalm. 

Psatm LIV.—Peril, help, and gratitude. 

A triple chant may be used, resolving into a 
double for the second and third repetitions. It 
may be constructed sequentially, to give the effect 
of close unity. 

PsaLM LV,—Complaints and deadly fear. Pun- 
ishment invoked for treachery. Confidence in God, 
with recollection of treachery. 

Two chants may be written, and the middle 
section of the words taken on a low monotone. 
The first chant should be very subdued and 
tentative, and may be in a shortened form. The 
second will express prayer and hope, and will rise 
where the other fell. 

Psatms LVI and LVII.—“ ‘The complaint of 
one who, though hard pressed by enemies, never- 
theless, trusts in God, rests in His promises, flies 
to Him for succour, and renders thanks for His 
mercy ” (Perowne). 

For lvi. one double chant will be suitable, with 
the second part repeated for verse 11. For lvii. a 
single chant, with the refrain, verses 6 and 12, 
shewing the glory of God, to special music. Half- 
verse antiphony. 
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Psatm LVIII.—A protest against unrighteous 
judges. One quiet single chant will be written. 
‘The various divisions may be marked by changes 
of rendering, thus :— 

=, JAN. 

3-5, Men. 

6-8, A. 
g—10, Boys. 

Psatm LIX.—This requires very careful setting. 
It is divided into four sections, of which the first 
and third, and the second and fourth correspond. 

The opening will be with a minor single chant, 
expressive of prayer in persecution. The refrain 
in verses 6 and 14 may be taken quietly on a low 
monotone, connected in both cases with the 
following verse. 8 and 16 may be taken to the 
first chant Full, and 9 and 17 to the same in the 
major key, also Full. MHalf-verse antiphony. 

Psatm LX.—Desolation and Prayer, with the 
strongly contrasted “Hymn of’ Triumph.” The 
first and third parts should be set to a mournfui 
pleading single chant in half-verse antiphony, The 
middle section, 6-8, should be separated from 
them by a short interlude, before and after, and 
should have a special setting of its own. Note the 
sense and structure, “‘God hath spoken ”—there- 
fore ‘‘J will rejoice,” divide the land, deal with the 
four tribes and with the three conquered nations. 
See Psalm cvili, where at v. 8, 9, the division is 
changed and inaccurate. (See p. 37.) 

Psatm LXJ.—A double chant should be written, 
for whole-verse antiphony. Its character will be 
suggested by the words. 

Psatm LXII.—One single chant will be required 
suitable for singing in unison or harmony, and a 
short interlude. The arrangement may be as 
follows :— 
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1, Solo. 
2, (Refrain) F. U. 
3, 4, A. H. (whole verse). 
Interlude. 
5, solo. 
6, F. U. 
Vp ey As Jel 
Interlude. 
g-12, A. H. 

Psatm LXIII.—‘“One of the most beautiful 
and touching Psalms in the whole Psalter” 
(Perowne). Blessedness to be found in the vision 
of God One delicate and tender chant will be 
written for whole verse antiphony, verses 1-3 
might be sung Full, the rest antiphonally. 

PsaLtM LXIV.—The machinations of enemies, 
and the judgment of God. Two single chants will 
be written, in half-verse antiphony, expressive 
respectively of complaint and retribution. It will 
probably be best for the first to end with a half- 
close, leading naturally into the second. A return 
to the first may be made at the Gloria, with an 
added Coda for the Amen. 

PsatmM LXV.—A Harvest thanksgiving. The 
Psalm divides into three sections, closely connected. 
A quiet single chant, in half-verse antiphony, may 
be written for the first section, transposed into a 
higher key at verse 5, returning at verse 9 to the 
original key. 

PsaLtmM LXVI.—A universal call to thanksgiving 
for God’s mercies in prosperity and in adversity. 
One single chant should be written for singing in 
harmony or unison, and may be taken as follows :— 

ey dike dale 
4-6, Men. 
7-11, Boys. 
12-13, Men. 
14-17, A. H. 
ites 15 LUE 
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PsaLmM LXVII.—Prayer, praise and future bless- 
ing. One strong single chant will be required, in 
half-verse antiphony, and the divisions may be 
marked thus :— 


Os Gp dé\e Vel. : 

Psatm LXVIII.—A magnificent hymn in which 
the triumphs of an earthly conqueror are used as 
symbols of the triumph of Christianity. Westcott’s 
divisions suggest the writing of four double chants 
(A, B, C, D) with an interlude. To be used as 
follows :— 

1-6, Chant A. 
7-10, Chant B. 
11-14, Chant C, 
15-18, Chant D. 
Interlude. 

19-23, Chant A. 
Interlude. 

24-27, Chant C. 
28-31, Chant D. 
32-35, Chant A. 


The chants would of course be so written as to 
succeed one another naturally with this arrange- 
ment, and the interlude should be so constructed 
as to lead equally well from D to A, and A to C. 
The Psalm is continuous in thought, so that simi- 
larity in style should be apparent throughout. 

PsatmM LXIX.—-A Psalm of David, foretelling 
the sufferings of Christ. It falls into two strongly 
marked divisions, the main thoughts of which are 
respectively suffering and praise. The first part 
again may be subdivided into four sections. A 
single chant in half-verse antiphony should be 
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written for the first part, telling of distress and 
mourning. The sections 7-12 and 23-29, might 
be taken in a low monotone; verses 21, 22, sung 
very softly unaccompanied ; an interlude will follow 
29; 30 to end, require a new chant in strong 
contrast to the first. 

Psatm LXX.—Taken from xl. 16-21. The 
same music should be set. 

PsaAtm LXXI.—Written probably by either 
David or Jeremiah in old age. The thought is of 
trust and confidence, in spite of declining strength 
and the malice of enemies. The form requires a 
triple chant, to be sung either in whole-verse 
antiphony or with each side alternately singing the 
chant right through. 

PsaLM LXXII.—‘“ This bright, joyous and 
glorious Psalm is the contribution of Solomon. 
It is a song of praise and triumph, of deliver- 
ance and just rule, of blessedness and eternity. 
It is fitly contributed by Solomon (whose name 
means “‘ peaceable”) as describing the eventual and 
universal dominion of the Prince of Peace. It 
concludes the second book of the Psalter” (War- 
ren). It should be set to a quadruple chant in 
half-verse antiphony, so constructed as to be 
capable of contraction to the triple and double 
forms; the former to be used for verses 5—7, the 
latter for verses 16, 17 and 18, 19. The last two 
verses are a separate Doxology, they should be 
divided from the preceding portion by an interlude, 
and may be marked by singing Full. 

Psatm LXXIII.—A meditation upon the riddle 
of life—Why should the good suffer and the wicked 
prosper? ‘‘ The Psalmist recounts the doubts and 
temptations which had assailed him, confesses their 
sinfulness, and explains how he had been enabled 
to overcome them” (Troutbeck). One quiet single 
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chant will be suitable, in half-verse antiphony. 
The divisions might be marked as follows :— 
1-2, F. H. 
2=1A ed. 
15-21, Men. 
Ly a sa ss 

Psatm LXXIV.—“ May be viewed as an elegy 
upon the Chaldean invasion, written by a descendant 
of Asaph” (Warren), Three single chants will be 
required, in half-verse antiphony, A, Prayer; B, the 
adversary’s dishonour; C, God’s dealings. They 
will be taken in this order for the first three sections. 
After verse 18 a short interlude may be introduced 
leading to a return to A for verses 19-24. 

PsaumM LXXV.—A song of deliverance. The 
structure demands one double chant. Verses 1, 2 
may be sung Full, verses 3-6 (the voice of the 
Lord) taken ‘by a quartet of soloists, the rest sung 
antiphonally. 

Psatm LXXVI.—A song of vigtory a the over- 
throw of the army of Sennacherib. A grandand bold 
triple chant will be suitable, and should be taken 
alternately, three verses each side (see verses 8, 9, 
where the same voices should obviously continue). 

PsaLtmM LXXVII —The musician should divide 
this Psalm into two parts, 1-15 and 16-20. The 
first should be set to a triple chant in half-verse 
antiphony, the style of which will be suggested by 
the words. The second section may be set toa 


monotone with dramatic organ accompaniment. 
Gace 
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The voice of thy thunder was heard round 
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waters, and thy footsteps are not known. 
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by the hand of Moses and Aaron. 


For Gloria return to Chant. 


- 


Psatm LXXVIII.—The history of the people of 
Israel and the lessons to be learnt therefrom, The 
longest of the historical Psalms. ‘‘ Now all these 
things happened unto them for ensamples: and 
they are written for our admonition, upor. whom 
the ends of the world are come” (1 Cor. x. 11). A 
grand opportunity for the composer. The Psalm 
needs very thoughtful and careful setting. The 
various sections may be grouped under four heads. 


1. Introductory and God’s covenant. , 
2. God’s miraculous dealings. 

3. The sin and ingratitude of the people. 
4. The love and mercy of God. 

It is suggested that three single chants snould be 
employed for 1, 3, and 4; 2 being taken to a 
monotone with dramatic accompanimeni. This 
latter occurring four times might be so arranged as 
to rise a semitone at each repetition. The complete 
plan would be as follows :— 

1~4, Chant A (The Covenant). 

5-12, Chant A in new key. 

13-17, Monotone (1) on first note. 

18-21, Chant B (The sin of the people). 

22-31, Monotone (2) a semitone higher than (1). 
32-37, Chant B. 

38-44, Chant C (The mercy of God). 

45-52, Monotone (3) a semitone higher than (2). 
53-56, Chant C. 

57-59, Chant B. 

60-65, Monotone (4) a semitone higher than (3). 
66-73, Return to Chant A. 

Psatm LXXIX.—“ A lament over the desecration 
of the Temple and the destruction of the City, 
most probably at the time of the Chaldean invasion ” 
(Warren). The opening “lament,” verses 1-4, will 
be set to a wailing single chant in half-verse 
antiphony. This should be in a minor key, its 
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corresponding major for verse 14. The sections 
6-8 and 10-13 may be taken on a low monotone, 
the preceding verses 5 and 9g being set in both 
cases to a chant in shortened form, leading straight 
into the monotone. 

PsatmM LXXX.—A Psalin of Asaph, probably 
referring to the same calamities as the preceding 
one. This most beautiful poem may be divided 
into three sections, each concluding with a refrain. 
One quiet prayerful single chant may be written for 
whole-verse antiphony; the refrain being set to 
separate music. Verses 1 and 2 may be sung Full. 
Compare the refrain of Psalms xli and xliii, where 
God’s mercy is similarly spoken of as the “ Light 
of His countenance,” and where it also occurs 
three times. 

Psatm LXXXI.—“ This Psalm seems to have 
been composed for the Temple service at the Feast 
of Tabernacle, which commenced on the r5th day 
of the 7th month, Tisri. On the rst day of Tisri 
was the Feast of Trumpets: hence the new moon 
and the full moon are mentioned together in verse 
3” (Warren). The Psalm divides into two distinct 
sections. 

1. The general call to the people to keep the feast. 

2. The voice of the Lord addressing the people. 

The first section might be sung Full to a jubilant 
chant, the second taken in whole-verse antiphony 
to a different and much quieter chant, the four 
paragraphs perhaps being separated by very short 
interludes. A return to the first chant should be 
made for the Gloria. 

PsatmM LXXXII.—God the Just Judge rebukes 
the unjust judges of the earth. One single chant 
in half-verse antiphony is required, and the structure 
of the words may be marked by singing the first 
and last verses Full, with the two intervening 
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groups taken respectively by Boys only and Men 
only. 

Psatm LXXXIII.—“A prayer, founded on God’s 
former acts on His people’s behalf, for deliverance 
from the enemies that are threatening Judah” 
(Troutbeck). It will be best to set this to a quad- 
ruple chant, which may be contracted to a double 
one for verses 17 and 18, and the Gloria. It may 
be taken in half-verse antiphony, or, better, with 
each side singing a group of four verses alternately. 


Psatm LXXXIV.—“A Psalm by the sons of 
Korah, who were keepers of the gates of the 
Tabernacle, 1 Chron. ix. 19. This fact makes the 
exclamation in verse II very appropriate in their 
mouth. There is much resemblance in this Psalm 
to Psalms xlii and xliu, which are attributed to the 
same authors. -They all shew exceeding devotion 
to the House of God” (Warren). The words 
require a chant of great poetry and beauty: it 
should be written for whole-verse antiphony, and 
may be either in the quadruple form, or a single 
chant sung by different voices to mark the various 
divisions. The last verse should in any case be 
taken Full. 

Psatm LXXXV.—Peace, truth, mercy and 
righteousness, following the sorrows of captivity 
and sin. These beautiful words require indeed a 
heavenly strain for their interpretation. The 
antiphony is half-verse, and one single chant may 
be used, the divisions being marked by change 
of voices. Possibly the last section might be taken 
by a solo voice or quartet of soloists. 

PsaLM LXXXVI.— Prayer, interrupted by 
thanksgiving for God’s mercy. The antiphony is 
half-verse. ‘The first and third sections might be 
set to a subdued and pleading single chant in a 
minor key, ending with a half close; the middle 
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section to a corresponding major chant ending 
with the satisfaction of a full close. 

PsatmM LXXXVII.—The universal citizenship 
of Sion. One joyful single chant, for whole-verse 
antiphony. The first two and the last verses might 
be sung Full, the refrain, ‘‘ Lo, there was he born,” 
being taken in the same manner. 

LXXXVIII.—‘ An awfully solemn Psalm, the 
saddest in the whole Psalter” (Bishop Wordsworth). 
The feeling throughout is of gloom and death, 
without a ray of light or hope. The musician will 
tread very carefully when setting these words. 
They seem almost too awful for music. The most 
suitable rendering will be by a single chant in a 
shortened form, consisting of only a few low notes, 
and these in unison. 

Psatm LXXXIX.—“A recital of the ‘faithfulness 
of God’ in the past, in contrast with the disasters 
and the disappointment of the present, issuing in 
an appeal to God against the reproach of enemies ” 
(Troutbeck). There are five leading thoughts :— 

1. The faithfulness of God. 

2. The greatness of God. 

3. The promise to David, 

4. The appeal of the forsaken. 
5. The Doxology. 

The following plan of setting might be suitable 
Half-verse antiphony :— 


1, 2 F. Chant A‘ (a double chant). 


3,4 A. pe 99 
s-1g A. Chant B (a single chant, changing at 
verse 9 from Unison to Harmony). 
Interlude. 

20-30 A. Chant A’ (A™ now appearing as a single 
chant. As the Covenant is here again referred 
to, the music should be the same as for the 
first four verses). 
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31-36 Chant A3 (A® changed from major to minor. 
Interlude. 

37-50 Monotone, taken softly, on a low note, by 
boys and men alternately, to mark the division 
into paragraphs. 

Interlude. 

2nd half of verse 50. Chant A*™. The Doxology. 

The “Amen” will be repeated to the end of 


the chant. 
Psatm XC.—“A prayer of Moses, the Man of 
God.” ‘Perhaps the most sublime of human 


compositions, the deepest in feeling, the loftiest in 
theological conception, the most magnificent in its 
imagery” (Isaac Taylor). The funeral Psalm, 
telling of the shortness and uncertainty of life. The 
music will be of the nature of a solemn Funeral 
March, and may be in the form of a quadruple 
chant, or a single one with divisions marked by a 
short interlude. 

PsaLM XCI.—The blessedness of trusting in the 
loving kindness of the Lord. One peaceful single 
chant will be set, for whole-verse antiphony. The 
divisions might be marked as follows :— 


10-13, A. 
14-16, Quartet of Soloists (The Divine voice). 

Psatm XCII.—“A song for the Sabbath Day.” 
“The name Jehovah occurs seven times, the 
Sabbatical number, in this Psalm” (Warren). A 
triple chant will obviously be suitable, full of joy 
and exultation. 

PsaLM XCIII.—The majesty of the Lord, Who 
is the “Most Highest for evermore.” One single 
chant in half-verse antiphony, verses 4 and 5 being 
taken in unison, 6 Full harmony, slower and softer. 
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Psatm XCIV.—“ Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay, saith the Lord.” An appeal for God’s 
judgment against the wicked. (Compare Ixxxii). 
The setting may be either a quadruple chant, 
capable of contraction for the first paragraph and 
of expansion for the second; or a single chant will 
be suitable, with the paragraphs marked by changes 
of rendering. In either case an interlude might be 
inserted after verse 11. 

PsaLm XCV.—Composed for the Temple services 
and used every day in Christian worship as the 
Invitatory Psalm. It may be set to two single 
chants, the first written for half-verse, and the 
second for whole-verse, antiphony. The first will 
be used for the opening verses as far as the 7th, 
the paragraphs being marked F., U.A., and H.A. ; 
the second from verse 8 to the end. 

PsatM XCVI.—A_ splendid song of Praise, 
telling of the glory of God and the final triumph of 
righteousness. ‘The structure” requires a triple 
chant, in half-verse antiphony, so designed that the 
third part can be repeated for verse 13. 

PsatmM XCVII.—“The Psalmist continues his 
songs of triumph at the majesty of the Lord: and 
the contents appear to point to some recent event 
as calling forth special rejoicing” (Warren). Praise 
to the Lord as supreme King. The structure is the 
same as the preceding Psalm, and the treatment 
will be similar. 

PsatmM XCYIII.—Compare Psalm xcvi; there 
is a yery close connection between the two; the 
sense and structure are similar and many of the 
phrases and expressions identical. ‘This connection 
will be best observed by using the same music for 
both. 

Psatm XCIX.—There is some reminder here of 
Psalm xcvii, but the pervading tone is quieter. 
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Mingled with the note of praise is the thought of 
worship, penitence and prayer. One single chant 
will be suitable, in half-verse antiphony. The 
refrain should be specially set, it speaks of praise, 
but falls into an awestruck whisper at the thought 
of the unapproachable Holiness of God. 

Psatm C.—“ This Psalm of joyous thanksgiving 
forms a conclusion to the triumphal anthems 
praising the Lord the King” (Warren). A double 
chant is suitable in half-verse antiphony, though it 
will be noticed that the verses do not divide into 
the usual two, but have either three or four 
members. 

Psatm C].—A song of the King’s righteous 
government. One single chant for whole-verse 
antiphony wil be written. 

Psatm CII.—The title is—‘‘ A prayer of the 
afflicted, when he is overwhelmed and poureth out 
his complaint before the Lord.” Probably written 
by Daniel. Of the three sections, the first tells of 
sadness and mourning, the second and third of 
hope and trust in spite of adversity. The first 
might be‘rendered by a low monotone, the second 
and third either by two single chants, or by one, 
with verse 22 followed by a short interlude. Half- 
verse antiphony. 

Psarm CIII.—One of the most tender and 
comforting Psalms in the whole Psalter. It com- 
mences and ends with praise, and tells of the 
loving kindness of the Lord, to the individual and 
to the nation. One single chant is suitable in half- 
verse antiphony. ‘The paragraph might be marked 
as follows :— 

1-50. A. 
6-13, H. A. 
14-16, Quartet of Soloists. 
17-19, H. A. 
20-22, U. F. 
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Psatm CIV.—“ This Psalm paints for us the 
frame of the world, and the order of nature, the 
living image of God’s wisdom, power and goodness, 
and exhorts us to praise Him, because in this our 
frail mortal life He manifests Himself to us as a 
Father” (Calvin). Grand and majestic music is 
required. The thought is continuous throughout ; 
strong contrasts should therefore be avoided. 
For purposes of setting, the Psalm may be divided 
into three parts; the first and third telling of the 
Majesty of God, the second of its manifestations 
in His works. Two single chants will therefore be 
used, which may be varied by change of voices and 
change of key to mark the different paragraphs. 
It is doubtful whether the paragraph 24-30 should 
be taken as belonging to the second or third 
minor divisions, but, whichever way it is rendered, 
a subdivision may be effectively introduced at 
verse 27. 

Psatms CV and CVI.—Compare these two 
Psalms with Ixxviii. Again we have the history of 
God’s mighty works, but whereas the latter Is 
didactic, of the two we are now considering, the 
first is a hymn of praise, the second a call to peni- 
tence. The prominent thought of the one is the 
mercy of the Lord—of the other the sin and 
ingratitude of the recipients. Both require special 
and careful setting. The antiphony throughout is 
half-verse. Psalm cv might be set to four single 
chants, as follows :— 


TO @hanteA. 

7=15, Chant B. 

16-25, Chant C. 

Interlude. 

26-35, Chant C. 
36-44, Chant D (or return to Chant A). 


The numerous paragraphs in cvi may be best 
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marked by very short interludes. The following 
arrangement is suggested :— 


1, F. Chant A (Praise). 
2-5, A ”? ” 
Interlude. 
6-12, A, Chant B (Confession). 
Interlude. » 
“ 13-15, Chant C (Sin). 
Interlude. 
16-18, Chant C. 
Interlude. 
19-27, Chant C. 
Interlude. 
28-33, Chant C. 
Interlude (Modulating). 
34-38, Chant C (in lower key). 
Interlude (Modulating). 
39-44, Chant C (in higher key). 
Interlude. 
45, Chant A. 
Interlude. 
46, Doxology (special music). 
Gloria, Chant A. 


Psatm CVII.—“ The Song of the Redeemed.” 
“He, watching over Israel, slumbers not nor 
sleeps,” is the thought suggested throughout. The 
Psalm opens with a call to thank God for His 
mercy, and proceeds to shew in detail how in every 
situation of life, prayer to God in distress is surely 
and certainly answered. A special musical setting 
is required, and the musician who enters into the 
spirit of the words will here find a unique oppor- 
tunity. The three leading thoughts are— 


(1) Thanks to God. 
(2) The vicissitudes of life. 
(3) Prayer in trouble. 
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There are two refrains, both of which have a 
supplementary verse giving the bearing of their 
statement in each particular case of its introduction. 
The following plan of setting is suggested :— 


1, F. Chant A. (A single chant formed from 
a double one by using the first and last 
phrases). 

2-5, A. Chant B (Single, in a major key). 

(° F. Refrain, set to a simple phrase, leading 
back into— 

( 7a Chant. Bs 

8-9, F. Chant A (in its complete form of a double 
chant). 

ro-12, A. Chant B (in a minor key, perhaps sung 
by men’s voices only). 

£2, 14,0 (same-as’6;.7,). 

15, 16, F (same as 8, 9). 

17, 18, A. Chant B (in minor key, boys’ voices 
only). 

19, 20, F (same as 6, 7). 

21, 22, F (same as 8, 9). 

23-27, A. Chant B (major, in higher key). 

28-30, F (same as 6, 7, Chant B being sung twice 
for verses 29, 30). 

31, 32, F (same as 8, 9). 

33-38, A. Chant B (major). 

39-41, A. Chant B (minor). 

42, 43, F. Chant B (major). 

Gloria, F. Chant A. 

Psatm CVIII.—This consists of portions of two 
other Psalms, lvii, 8-12 and lx, 6-12. The music 
previously used should also be quoted, to shew the 
connection. 

Psatm CIX.—“ This Psalm of David expresses 
the natural voice of righteousness exasperated 
beyond control by intolerable injustice and cruelty. 
It hurls back upon the oppressor all the woes he 


¢ 
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has inflicted upon the poor helpless man. Thus 
far it is natural—Jewish not Christian. But as it 
becomes unconsciously expressive of the treatment 
of the Just One by the Jews, it acquires a tone 
which in the abstract declares the horror and 
reprobation of Christians against such an act” 
(Warren). The first and third sections, containing 
the appeal of the afflicted to God, should be set to 
a quiet plaintive single chant, in half-verse anti- 
phony ; the second section, containing the curses 
of the wicked should certainly zof be set to a chant, 
but should be muttered on a low monotone, with a 
very soft organ accompaniment, formed of phrases 
suggestive of wailing and dread. The last two 
verses might be marked by being sung Full and in 
unison. 

PsaLm CX.—“ Luther calls this Psalm ‘the true 
high main Psalm of our beloved Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
Our Lord Himself attests that it was composed in 
the Holy Ghost; and there is no other passage of 
the Old Testament so frequently quoted or echoed 
in the New” (Hengstenberg). ‘The setting will be 
simple. One fine double chant, for whole-verse 
antiphony is required, of which the second part can 
be repeated for verse 7. 

PsaLM CXI.—An Acrostic or Alphabetical Psalm. 
Each _ half-verse commences with one of the 22 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet, taken in regular 
order. The number is completed by the last two 
verses each including three sections. A quadruple 
chant, in half-verse antiphony, is suitable, to be 
reduced to a double chant for verses 9 and ro and 
the Gloria. 

PsatM CXII.—Another Alphabetical Psalm, 
constructed on exactly the same plan as the 
preceding. A full blessing upon the righteous. 
One single chant is required. 

PsaLm CXIII.—“ This Psalm begins the Hallel, 
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or Praise, and, together with the five following 
Psalms, was sung at the three great feasts, Passover, 
Pentecost, and the Feast of Tabernacles ” (Warren). 
The setting may be either a triple chant, contracted 
for verses 4—5, or a single chant, with the paragraphs 
taken by different voices. 

PsaLM CXIV.—A majestic song of the Deliver- 
ance from Egypt. It is a singularly perfect example 
of the structure of Hebrew poetry; -each verse 
divides into two exact parallels and each couple of 
verses contains a complete sentence of four 
members. One double chant will obviously be 
required. 

Psatm CXV.—“ This Psalm appears to have 
been composed for the Temple service, and parts 
of it suggest an antiphon between the people and 
the priest. It has many references to, or quotations 
from, Isaiah” (Warren). One single. chant for 
‘whole-verse antiphony will be required ; and the 
various points may be brought out by change of 
voices, thus :— ‘ 


3-8, A. 
9-11, Quartet of Soloists answered by Full 
choir. 
125s) DOS: 
14, 15, Men. 
16-18, F. U. (with perhaps 17 taken on a low 
monotone. 


Psatm CXVI.—A thanksgiving after recovery 
from dangerous illness. Though the verses are not 
arranged in couplets by Bishop Westcott, this would 
appear to be the most significant way. A double 
chant, for whole-verse antiphony, would then reveal 
the structure. Verses 11-13 and 14-16 (with 
Westcott’s subdivision) will then make two sym- 
metrical groups of four verses each, and the refrain, 
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“T will pay my vows,” together with its conclusion 
could be emphasized by being sung Full. 

Psatm CXVII.—It is suggested that this very 
short Psalm may have been intended to be used as 
a Doxology after other Psalms. Its shortness 
should not be used as an excuse for setting it to the 
same chant as the preceding or following Psalms, 
with which it has no connection. It should have 
its own music, which may be either a single or a 
double chant, sung Full. 

Psatm CXVIII.—A splendid hymn composed 
for the Dedication of the Second Temple. The 
unchanging mercy of God which demands universal 
thanksgiving. Joy at the approach and entry into: 
the Lord’s Temple. This Psalm will always suggest 
to the Christian Easter Joy. The words lend 
themselves to fine musical setting. Three single 
chants, in half-verse antiphony, will be required, 
suggestive respectively of— 

Joy and praise. 
Trust. 
Deliverance from trouble. 


The various refrains can be marked by change 
of voices, thus :— 


1-4, F. Chant A. 
5-9, A. Chant B. 
to-14, A. Chant C (verses to-12, may be sung 
by a Quartet of Soloists, answered by the 
Full Choir). 
15-18, A. Chant B (verses 15, 16, taken in the 
same manner as 10-12). 
Interlude. 
19-23, F. Chant A. 
24-28, A. Chant A; 
29, F. Chant A (sung slowly). 
Interlude. 
Gloria, F. Chant A. 
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PsaLM CXIX.—‘“ This Psalm contains twenty- 
two stanzas, after the Hebrew alphabet, in 
consecutive order. Each stanza has eight verses, 
and each verse begins with the same letter as that 
of the stanza. A name referring to God’s Word 
occurs in every verse except the 122nd. The 
names are Word, Saying, Testimony, Way, Judg- 
ment, Precept, Commandments, Law, Statute, 
Faithfulness” (Warren). Ruskin says, “It is 
strange that of all the pieces of the Bible which 
my mother taught me, that which cost me most 
to learn, and which was to my child’s mind 
the most repulsive—the rigth Psalm—has now 
become of all the most precious to me in its 
overflowing and glorious passion of love for the 
law of God.” The words demand a series of 
twenty-two different single chants for whole-verse 
antiphony, each stanza should have its vwn chant, 
and all should be written in the same style and 
with the same feeling. Though, however, the 
spirit of the words remains the same throughout, 
it has its different aspects ; sometimes overclouded 
by sadness and regret, again brightening into joy 
and thankfulness. The following have been used 
as headings to the various stanzas and may serve 
as a guide to the musician :— 


Verse 1. Obedience. 
5, 9. Protection. 
en ee COMMLOKt: 

y» 25. Devotion. 

4 a3 3. couldance: 

EEA DOLGRESS: 

9» 49. Consolation. 

5) 57. Communion. 

» 65. Suffering. 

74.) Example. 
81. Devotion. 
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Verse 89. Faithfulness. 
» 97. Wisdom. 
», 105. The Beacon Light. 
» 113. Thé Safeguard. 
> 121. Protection. 
», 129. Rays of Light. 
», 137. Faithfulness. 
Hy dle, JEN yale, 
», 153. Refreshment. 
», 161. Peace and Joy. 
», 169. Lost and Found. 


PsaLM CXX.—“ The following fifteen Psalms 
are called ‘Songs of Degrees,’ or ‘Songs of the 
goings up.’ Some students believe them to refer 
to the journey homewards from Babylon after the 
captivity, for which they, or some of them, may 
have been composed; afterwards they may have 
been used by the caravans which went up as a 
yearly pilgrimage to Jerusalem” (Warren). They 
are “probably in part an adaptation of ancient 
hymns and forming originally a Psalter within a 
Psalter” (Boyce). ‘Their characteristics are “‘sweet- 
ness, tenderness, sympathy and brevity.” ‘“ Except 
Psalm cxxxii, they are all short, and express, as 
lyrics should, some single thought or feeling” 
{Troutbeck). The composer will notice that all 
these Psalms require whole-verse antiphony. 
Psalm cxx may be set to a triple chant, or, perhaps 
better, to a single chant, which may be transposed 
into a lower key at verse 4. 


PsaLmM CXXI.—A double chant should certainly 
be set. The thought of the words is perfect trust 
in the ever-watchful providence of God. 


PsaLM CXXII.— Joy at the sight of the Lord’s 
House on approaching Jerusalem. One single 
chant, with an interlude after verse 5. 
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Psatm CXXIII.—A note of sadness is here 
introduced. A single chant will be used, which 
might fall to a lower key at verse 3. 

PsatM CXXIV.—Peril and escape. The para- 
graphs might be marked by taking the first in 
harmony and the second in unison. 

PsatmM CXXV.—A song of joy, with a note of 
regret for renegades. Again one single chant is 
required, and verses 3 and 4 might be separated by’ 
a short interlude. 

PsatmM CXXVIJ.—The first exiles return with 
overflowing hearts. They pray that their brethren 
may join them. Set one single chant to be 
transposed into a lower key at verse 5. 


PsaLms CXXVII and CXXVIII.—“ Two bright 
companion pictures of social and domestic life” 
_ (Perowne). They should undoubtedly be set to 
the same music, one single chant ; and the divisions 
might be marked as follows :— 

Cxxvil.—1—3, A.H. , 
4-6, Men. 
Cxxvill.—t, F.H. 
2-4, Boys. 
By Bord 
6—7, Men. 


PsatmM CXXIX.—The thought of past suffering: 
casts a gloom over the Psalmist’s heart. A quad- 
ruple chant might be set, but a single one would 
perhaps be preferable. The opening refrain in 
verses I and 2 would be suitable for a solo voice, 
responded to in both cases by the full choir. 
Verses 5—8 might be taken in unison. 

Psatm CXXX.—The sixth of the Penitential 
Psalms. Sorrow for sin is the feeling throughout. 
A very solemn funereal chant is required, and an. 
interlude might follow verse 4. 
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PsatmM CXXXI.—The Psalm of Humility. One 
very quiet single chant will be set. The call in 
verse 4 may be marked by being sung Full. 


PsatmM CXXXII.—This beautiful song is one of 
the Psalms appointed for Christmas Day. It tells 
of David’s vow and its fulfilment; and the Lord’s 
promise for the future. It may be set to one single 
chant, and the structure of the words revealed by 
the following arrangement :— 

aoe IEE 
3-5, Bass solo (The Voice of David). 
6-7, F.H., ending softly and slowly. - 
Interlude. 
8—1o, Men. 
Teles fle 
12-13, Quartet of Soloists (The Voice of the 
Lord). 
TAA 
15-19, A.H. 


PsaLM CXXXIII.-—A song of brotherly love. 
One single chant will be suitable. 


PsaLM CXXXIV.—This, the last of the Pilgrim 
‘Songs, is an address to the priests and Levites who 
‘serve the Temple by night. The last verse is a 
reply in the form of a blessing from within. One 
single chant may be used; and the most suitable 
arrangement would be to sing the first three verses 
Full and the last as a solo. 


PsatmM CXXXV.—A Song of Praise composed 
almost entirely of passages taken from other Psalms, 
but these are so mingled together as to appear as 
one complete whole. One single chant in half- 
verse antiphony will be suitable. Verses 1-4, 13, 
14, and 21, may be sung Full: the four phrases in 


‘verses 19, 20 may be taken by boys’ and men’s 
voices alternately. 
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PsatmM CXXXVI.—‘‘ The Great Hallel.” ‘‘ This 
Psalm would appear to be the song of praise called 
for at -the close of the last Psalm” (Warren). At 
the foundation of the second Temple “they sang 
together by course in praising and thanking the 
Lord ; because He is good, for His mercy endureth 
for ever toward Israel” (Ezra iil. 11). The con- 
tinuity should be maintained by using one single 
chant throughout. The second part of each verse 
should be taken Full, and note that the rhythm 
of the words requires triplets in the music. The 
various paragraphs might be marked by taking the 
first half of each verse as follows :— 

1-3, F. 

4-9, A. 
to—22, Solo voice (telling of Israel’s History). 
23-25, A. 
26-27, EF. 

PsaLM CXXXVII.—The cry of the exile mourning 
over the harshness of his captivity, and calling for 
vengeance upon the oppressors. “ One wailing single 
chant will be written for whole-verse antiphony ; 
after verses 3 and 6 may be inserted a very short 
interlude. 

Psatm CXXXVIII—A call to praise God for 
His Love and Mercy. A triple chant is required 
in half-verse antiphony, to be contracted into a 
double chant for verses 7 and 8. The first three 
verses may be sung Full. 

PsatmM CXXXIX.—‘‘Commentators unite in 
extreme admiration of this Psalm, ‘the crown of all 
the Psalms.’ It sets forth God in His Omniscience, 
Omnipresence, and Omnipotence, and yet asserts 
the individuality of man distinct from God” 
(Warren). It is divided into four paragraphs of six 
verses each ; these may be set to three chants in 
half-verse antiphony, as follows :-— 
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1-5, Chant A (contemplation of God the 
Creator). 
6-11, Chant B (similar in style to A). 
12-18, Chant A. 
19-24, Chant C (condemnation of the wicked). 
Gloria, Chant A. 


Psatm CXL.—Prayer against enemies ; ascribed 
to David. One single chant in half-verse antiphony. 
It is suggested that verses 6 and 7 should form 
a separate paragraph, corresponding with 12 and 13. 
These might either be sung Full, or marked off by 
a short interlude, before and after. 

PsaLM CXLI.—“ This Psalm attributed to David 
has been considered one of the oldest ” (Warren). 
The beauty of the prayers in the first and third 
paragraphs is very striking, but commentators are 
quite at a loss to explain the meaning of the 
expressions in verses 5-8. One single chant in 
half-verse antiphony will be required. The change 
of feeling at the paragraphs is so slight as hardly to 
require special marking. 

PsaLm CXLII.—“A Prayer of David when he 
was in the cave.” Either the cave of Adullam or 
Engedi. One very solemn single chant in half- 
verse antiphony. After verse 5 an_ interlude, 
suggesting the sigh of a sorrowful soul, may be 
inserted. 

PsaLtmM CXLIII.—The last of the Penitential 
Psalms, probably written by David. Distress is 
its theme, but with remembrance of God’s mercies 
in the past and hope for the future. One single 
chant in half-verse antiphony, with an interlude, 
suggested by the words, after verse 6. 

Psatm CXLIV.—A triumph Song of David, 
chiefly founded upon earlier Psalms. If the 11th 
verse is pointed as two verses it will correspond 
with verses 7 and 8; the Psalm will then divide 
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into three sections of four verses each, which may 
be set to a quadruple chant in half-verse antiphony. 

Psatm CXLV.—‘“ This is called a Tehillah— 
Hymn—of David, and it is the only Psalm so 
called, although Tehillim (Hymns) is the title of 
the entire collection of the Psalms. It is an alpha- 
betical Psalm, the letter Nun, N, however, being 
omitted ; and with its last verse it fitly introduces 
the five Hallelujah Psalms which conclude the 
book” (Warren). The theme throughout is praise 
for the mercy and goodness of God. The three 
sections may be set to two single chants in half- 
verse antiphony ; they should be closely connected 
in character and style. 

Psatm CXLVI.—The first of the five Hallelujah 
Psalms which conclude the Psalter. ‘These 
Psalms, each commencing and concluding with the 
word Hallelujah, belong to the time of Nehemiah, 
when Jerusalem was architecturally and. ecclesiasti- 
cally raised from her ruins” (Warren). Praise the 
Lord, and put thy whole trust in Him who will 
surely save His own, is the thought of this Psalm. 
A triple chant should certainly be set, with the 
third part repeated for verse ro. 

Psatm CXLVII.—Repeated calls to praise God 
for His wonderful works and His constant care for 
His own people. One single chant, for half-verse 
antiphony, might be set as follows :— 


PsatmM CXLVIII.—Like the song of the Three 
Children, this is a call to all creation to unite in 
praising the Lord. “It is but faintly and afar off 
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that the ancient Liturgies (except as far as they 
merely copied their originals) come up to the 
majesty and wide compass of the Hebrew worship, 
such as is indicated in the 148th Psalm” (Isaac 
Taylor). One single chant will be suitable for 
half-verse antiphony, and for singing in harmony 
or unison. Verses 1-6 nay be taken A.H.; 7-11, 
alternately men and boys; 12, F.U.; and 13, F H. 

Psatm CXLIX.—Still more joyful and trium- 
phant. “At last God is King, and Israel recognized 
as His—as His Saints” (Warren). A jubilant single 
chant will be suitable. Half-verse antiphony. 

Psatm CL.—The great closing Doxology of the 
Psalter, A call to endless and universal praise. 
A special setting is demanded. Verses 1, 2, may be 
sung to a single chant in Full harmony; 3-5, 
alternately boys and men; for 6 all the forces of 
instruments and voices should unite in one final 
shout of praise. As it draws to a conclusion, the 
music will become slower, and for the end the choir 
might well be divided into eight parts, to give the 
effect of a multitude of voices—all creation joining 
in song. 


te 


) 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CHANTING. 


gt. Though the music set to the Psalms be never 
sO appropriate it will fail in its effect if it is not 
properly rendered. The true principles of chanting 
are of such vital importance that, if the choice lay 
between the two, it would be better to have. un- 
suitable music well rendered than the best that can 
be provided interpreted in a faulty and incorrect 
manner. 

g2. The musical composer is here at a disad- 
vantage as compared with other producers of fine 
art: he cannot appeal directly to the ear of his 
hearers, but is continually dependent upon a 
medium, usually beyond his control, viz., the per- 
formers, without whose knowledge and skill his 
work must remain lifeless. 

93. Chanting, like all other singing, should bring 
out the sense of the words. As at present practised, 
it frequently obscures it. 

94. The sense of any given sentence in the 
English language depends, not only upon the actual 
words used, and their grammatical structure, but 
also upon the tone of voice in which those words are 
pronounced and upon the accent and emphasis they 
receive. So much is this so that the same form 
of words may be made to convey several different 
and distinct meanings, according to the manner of 
delivery, ¢.g., ‘I seek higher things.” 
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95. (1) The emphasis on “I” implies that “ you” 
and others are not of my company; (2) on “seek,” 
that others find without seeking, or that I do not 
find; (3) on “higher,” that I heed not things that 
are low; (4) on “things” (if it were so placed) that 
“persons” were not included in my search. 

96. Here is a sentence, taken at random, which 
will admit of an emphasis on each of its four 
words, and so give four distinct meanings. The 
same treatment may be applied to almost any 
form of words with a similar result. 

97. This clearly shews how important it is that 
when music is set to words, the accent and stress 
of the former should correspond with the latter, 
or else the sense must be obscured. 

98. If any particular word or words are dwelt 
upon, they will be brought into prominence, and the 
inference being that they are the most important 
part of the sentence, the sense will be conveyed 
accordingly. If they happen to be the wrong 
words, the result will be to make nonsense. Words 
that bear a heavy accent must receive it when 
sung ; light syllables must be sung lightly. 

99. Is this the case in chanting the Psalms? In> 
ninety-nine places out of a hundred certainly not. 
Chanting, as commonly heard, is a maltreatment 
of our beautiful language, and an outrage upon 
good taste and common sense. 

_ too. In the whole realm of Church music, no 

department is at so low an ebb as that of chanting. 
We have to meet not only with inefficiency but with 
absolute misconception of the bearings of the whole 
subject ; and this so deeply rooted as to offer serious 
obstacles to reform and advance. Dissatisfaction 
with the present state of things is indeed wide- 
spread, but there appears to be a good deal of 
doubt and confusion as to where the real faults lie, 
how they are to be met, and how cured. 
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ror. Many content themselves with alleging that 
the evils referred to are a result of the ‘‘ Anglican ” 
system of chanting, and suggest that the “ Gre- 
gorian” is better; as if there were two systems, 
and as though the true principles of chanting 
would not remain the same all the world over, to 
the end of time ! 

102. Acting on the assumption that the evils we 
have in mind are incurable, some earnest reformers 
have undertaken to abolish the whole thing as it now 
stands, and to introduce a new kind of chanting, 
with so-called ‘Free Rhythm;” really meaning 
freedom to chant in sérzc¢ rhythm without com- 
mitting false accents. 

103. But it is here maintained that all chanting 
ought to be in veal free rhythm, that it was always 
intended to be so, and that anything else is simply 
the result of mistaken conceptions, and faults so 
often committed, that they have in some quarters 
established themselves in the disguise of virtues. 

104. Strongly convinced as the writer himself 
feels upon this point, he would scarcely have the 
temerity to lift up his voice against the high 
authority that may be quoted in justification of the 
false chanting so prevalent, were it not for the fact 
that what he advocates as aremedy is supported by 
authority still higher and more venerable. 

ros. To prove this, an attempt will now be made 
to account for the errors of chanting by tracing 
them to their source. 

1. Achant ought to be regarded as a piece of 
music with no strong accents at all of its own ; the 
music merely representing variations of pitch, the 
accents to be supplied from verse to verse when 
required by the sense of the words. 

2. A chant is frequently regarded as a piece of 
music with strong and fixed rhythm, on to which 
the words must be made to fit at all costs, and in 
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cases where nothing will make the accents coincide, 
the words must be left to take care of themselves. 


No. 1, is what a chant used to be. 
No. 2, is what it now is. 


106. Assuming that the so-called ‘ Anglican” is 
a direct descendant and legitimate development of 
the “Gregorian” chant, let us turn to the first 
English Prayer Book, and notice the setting of the 
words by Marbeck. The chant to be set is the 


5th Gregorian tone, and the words are the 
Benedictus, 


5th Tone. 
a a 


107. This, if played or sung over, will suggest a 
rhythm of its own ; we will see how it is made to 
correspond with that of the words. 


mae =! —_ + — } ns 


| 
I 
1, Bless-ed be the Lord God of Is - ra - el, for 
(2) EN 
z— ia Se pease 
= ae 3—_¢—4—_ 5 —_ a 


he hath vis-it-ed and re-deem-ed his peo- ple. 


en 


3. As he spake by the mouth of his ho - ly 
(¢) 


a a 


pro-phets, which have been since the world he- gan, 


—— a 
a eee 


5. To per-form the mer-cy pro -mis- ed to our 
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a —s—_— 

-S—4 rR 
fa-thers, and to re-mem-ber His ho- ly cove-nant. 

SS * =—_—_s—___2—__#___5»—__&# 


VI 
6. To per-form the oath which he swore to our 
(2) (¢) 
a a 
=—s—*—s < —— | 


by 
“ 


fa - ther, A-bra-ham, that he would give us. 


as a 


o 
11. Through the ten- der mer-cy of our God, where - by 


(2) 
1 ee eee 


the day spring from on high hath vis-it-ed us. 


108. Notice (1) that each word or syllable has its 
own note assigned to it, thus clearly shewing that 
the relative pace of a sentence is intended to be 
the same from beginning to end. 

(2) That when a single syllable is set to the 
reciting note that note is zof emphasized and 
lengthened, but made to correspond in length with 
the notes of the inflexion (a). 

And (3) that one or other note of the inflexion 
is freely doubled in length, when extra syllables 
require it. Compare (4), (c), (d), with (@). 

109. The old plainsong tones were originally 
sung entirely in unison. With the introduction of 
harmony in other departments of Church music it 
began to be felt that they also might be harmonized; 
this was accordingly done, and the plan usually 
adopted was to place the tune in the tenor, and 
add other parts above and below. 
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tro. With this advance the tune became to all 
intents and purposes an Anglican Chant, and in the 
mould thus formed have been cast all the multitudes of 
chants subsequently composed, out of material provided 
by the infinite possibilities of harmonic combination. 
The use in chanting, however, remained the same, as 
is clearly shewn by the following setting by Tallis of 
part of the r19th Psalm to harmonised versions of 
the rst and 7th tones. This work is of such rarity and 
interest that it is here inserted in full. It is the 
very earliest instance of English words arranged for 
harmonized chanting, and shews in a striking way what 
sort of thing early chanting was, and how far we have 
departed from it. 


Mr. THomas Tattis’s First PSALM TO HIS 


First PRECES. 
PSALM 119. 


===. 


Where-with-al shall a young man cleanse his way, 


as a aes [Sees Se ee 
(= === = eee ee | 


Even by rul - ing him-self af - ter thy word. 


ioe 
Even by rul - ing him-self af - ter thy word. 
Sat olen © Bae eT = Sen ew om 
| a oe ee ee et 


Even by rul - ing him~-self af-ter thy word. 


een ee 


Even by rul- ing him-self af - ter thy word. 
SS ee ee 
Eaeas aan OSE! aes 

Even by rul - ing him~-self af - ter thy word. 


| ae ee 
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With my whole heart have Isought thee, O - let menot 


re = ee = ee oe a —to—-to—e-e-e- 
——— = Sse a ae ce 
With my whole heart have Isoughtthee, O let menot 

p—-@C> 2 Op $5 D> @_ Op oe 
| See ee eee ae 
With my whole‘heart have I sought thee, O let me not 


eee 


aa Bisse —e—e-o— 


With my whole hearthave Isoughtthee, O let me not 
Ss = a ae zee es é 
a o_o J—e—= > te =) een 
Se) 


With mywholehearthave Isoughtthee, O let menot 


DEc. 
(SSS 


gowrong out of thy com-mand-ments. Thy words have I 


! See 


go wrong out of thy com-mand-ments. Thy words have I 


i 4-3-5 i 
festa omeree Se Ee 


y om =e (OM Saal t2__ 2 _ ee 
bee “FSR ERE Y es 


qE= 
go wrong out of thy com-mand-ments. Thy words have I 


=| |S eel | 
= a ae eee ee 


gowrong out of thy com-mand-ments. Thy words have I 


go wrong out of thy com-mand-ments. Thy words have I 
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(c) 
5 Seer oe ee eo => 
1 Siar == ee 


ev 


hid with - in cod heart, that. Ishouldnot sin a-gainst thee. | 


pe eee ened SS S2 2S 2222. 


hid with-in my heart, that Ishouldnot sin a-gainst thee. 
pea ge ee sae 
Sees = saci 
hid with-in my heart, that I should not sin ae thee. 


a ee as ere ee eee eet 


-6-—e—a—7—-2 + Sa ee se aS 


hid with-in my heart, that Ishouldnot sin a-gainst thee. 
ale Sas = rea 
—— ot te e: =a Seay = =| a 
— —| 
e = =) 


hid with-in my heart, that Ishould not sin a-gainst thee. 


3 2 See a leased a 
ia oO = DBE (ces rele 


Bless-ed art thou, O Lord: O teach me thy sta- tutes, 
pe es oO oe 
—a aoe ee a ee See : 


Bless-ed art thou, O Lord: O teach me thy sta - tutes. 


Fee a Se = a = = = eae te 
Bless - ed art thou, O Lord: O teach me thy sta - tutes. 


= i ease Saar = a 


ee? poet 2 Pa LO! Se 


iy 


Bless - ed art thou, O Lord: O teach methy sta- tutes, 


: =a : = 
pp onee-e Jef? —— ae a = 
—=sj o + 
Aaa 
Bless - ed art thou, O Lord: O teach me thy sta - tutes. 
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DEc, 

22 Sees eee = 
2 SSS > Sl A DCR PS a dW Be A PO 


With my lipshave I been tell -ing : 


of all the judg-ments 


ORO Wes exe aoe Rie ee 
Gee aes oe eae a ee —= 
With my lipshave I been tell-ing; of all Ric aS ments 
Bemcmcmee ome fe-ma Ee ee 
ee ee 
With my lips have I been tell-ing: of all the judg-ments 
[es 5 4 A n i 
ipa eS Se eS 


With my lips have I been tell - ing: 


of all the judg-ments 


a 
a4 ee 


SS ee 
ee ae eee Eee 


‘2 


eo 
With my lips have I been tell - ing: 


of all the judg-ments 


cee © 

4 a ee 

== ae f see Boge 2-2 we 

of thy mouth. Ihave had as great de-light in the 
== See a ae ee 
Ses a a ae ea | seat re 

of thy mouth. I have had as great de-light in the 

=e fe = @ @ CO CO Oe Eee 
ae ee ea oe 
of thy mouth, Ihavehad as great de-light in the 

al alae Sos eal eel Cet | | 
ae ee ee = oy i= oe = é. 

of thy mouth. Ihave had as great de Hight in the 

: = 1 { Sa 

Creo = == f o S eo SS 
ee set oe ae 

of thy mouth. {have had as great de-light in es 
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eee == ee — 
meet May jesor oO =6Sg-4 2 = TAP | a 
way of thy tes - ti- mon-ies: as in all man-ner 
__@_ 8 OO 
a ie ened baal oe ee 
way of thy tes - ti-mon-ies: as in all man-ner 
Tre oR AY So ee Iw er © ie cae oes 
ae ——— — a 
way of thy tes - ti-mon-ies: as in all man-ner 
way of thy tes - ti-mon-ies: as in all man-ner 
: aetna et a See = 
@ are er a a | —e—e_— eee 
5 = = 
way of thy tes - ti- mon-ies: as in all man-ner 
DEc. 
| a See eee aS =“ 
5 2 ee ae ee Ea eo jan oS ee or 
of riche=res: I will talk of thy com-mand-ments: 
| a=: = ees oto 
= SSS 
of He - es. I will talk of thy com-mand-ments: 
SE ee a= one a 
eee eee 
Of Wrich@ ves: I will talk of thy com-mand-ments : 
a eer alae 
po aoe -o—-8 eee 
of rich - es. I willtalk of thy com-mand-ments : 
oe Sea pa eae se eat 
o EAS 


of rich - es. I willtalk of thy com-mand-ments 
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CAN. 
| 
Ee a 


and have res- pect un-to thy ways. My de-light shall 


pC RSPSES a Satta 


and have res-pect un-to thy ways. My de-light shall 


and have res- pect un-to thy ways. My de-light shall 


SS Se aes 


and have res- pect un-to thy ways. My de-light shall 


_——— eS = == 3 oo s=a= 


and have res- pect un-to thy ways. My de-light shall 


é) 
St oa era mec fain 2 FY 
ESS Se 


be in thy statutes: and I shallnot for-get thy ways. 


oe ee eae 


be in thy statutes: and I shall not for-get thy ways. 


be in thy statutes: and I shall not for- get thy ways. 


= = = oe == Sst 


be in thy statutes: and I shall not for- get thy ways. 


be in thy statutes: and I shall not for- get thy ways. 
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Dec. () oe 
(= = eee es 


Glo-ry be to the Fa-ther,and to the Son: and to 
fer ee Ee oe oo mo) oe 
Sipe cereea | 2S (peat 

Glo-ry be to the Fa-ther,and to the Son: and to 

Sa = =e 
— Sesese — ae ieee = 


Glo-ry be to the Fa-ther,and to the Son: and to 


Oo ose o_o == 


Glo-ry be to the Fa-ther,and to the Son: and to 


ee 


Sw 
oe . 
Glo-ry be to the Fa-ther,and to the Son: and to 


CAN. 


[Ge = = SS = 


ae 


the Ho-ly Ghost; As it was in the be-gin-ning, 


i ier aes money mar ly ay je 
= aout Joie) 

| eer eee 

the Ho -ly Ghost; As it was in the be-gin-ning, 


| [a 2 a eS se = a 
a = a 
; the Ho-ly Ghost; As it was in the be-gin-ning, 


| —— a ee 


thew ELO aS Ghost; As it was in the be-gin-ning, 
—— = 


= =o a2 == o Se SE 


the Ho - ly oe As it was in the be-gin-ning, 
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ho — j pas ] | 
b-6 iat aa | sana 
Gee eee a eS 


is now: and ev-ershall be, world without end, A - men. 


oo a a os oa Sey 
a ee ee ee eee 


is now: and ev-ershallbe, world without end, A - men. 


OG om a) (POEL we: a 
ea See Se 


SS a Sele 


is now: and ev-ershall be, world withoutend, A - men. 
D as, = es | 
| oer o-0-o-S ae = || 


is now: and ev-ershall be, world withoutend, A - men. 


: F — | pees 
eo : = (fase ewes a 
is now: and ev-ershall be,world without end, A - men. 


DEc. (/) 
ee 
a SS = SS = = ES = Sa = = 
Do well un-to thy ser-vant: that I may live and 


a (ef 
pO a—O—B—o— ao = — 
Pe : = 


r r 


e 


Do well un-to thy ser- vant: that { may live and 


22 Sees mo aa eee o—-2—-2—2-—-2 
pe =e ee SS 


Do well un-to thy ser-vant: that 


I 
——$ et salen 
Pri-6 a = a e-e =, oS io ae 


Do well un-to thy ser-vant: that I may live and 


Do well un -to thy ser- vant: that I may live and 
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<= SSS SS = a 


keep thy word. eae thou mine eyesthat I may see: 


PS oO EE 


( 7 2 EE © Te 
— == = =a ese 


keep thy word. Op-en thou mine eyesthat I may see: 


| se aca See ee 


keep thy word. ae en thou mine eyes that I may see: 


= 


keep thy word. Op-en thou mine eyes that I a see: 


Sees = a 


=) 
keep thy word. Op-en thou mine eyes that I may see: 


DEc. 
a a 
oo —— oS eae es aE = eee 
the won-der-ousthings of thy law. I ama 


SS ee ese = 
a eee 


the won-der- ous ee Of) pathyam aw. I am a 
pre 


the won-der-ousthings of thy law. I am 


| a ee ——— 


the won-der-ous things of thy law. 


hampers 


o—e = SSS ee 
= —a =e ——— ao EEE EE 


the won-der-ous things of thy law. 


Iam a 
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2) 
- = =] = ey = 
oe ———- E = 7] = = So 


stran - ger up - onearth: O hide not thy com-mand-ments 


stran - ger up-onearth: O hide not thy com-mand-ments 


eT © mal © Sea e  e : ae Ee 
5 Selma aes oe ee ee ee 


t 


stran- ger up -onearth: O hide not thy com-mand-ments 


= ar == = see oe a =a ae 


stran - ger up- on earth: O hide not thy com-mand-ments 
a) re o ae eee 
== ee eee (ere =e 


stran- ger up- on pein O hide not thy com-mand-ments 


CAN. 
oe 29 Sa rae Eas a 
PB og oe 


from rac. My soul break-eth out for the ve - ry fer - vent 
oP _-_ 8 _# 4 @ #6 oe 
oo 


from me. My soul break-eth out for the ve - ry fer - vent 


at-e—e o_o -__ 2-03-25 a 


— a a Saeed ean es aaa fea es me) 2 


from me. My soul break-eth out for the ve - ry fer - vent 


Pp-a= SS a a3 as For ae ee 


from me. My soul break-eth out for the ve - ry fer - vent 


= = —____~— 0-2 2 5-.-o— 
ico a 2 hae oe gees eee F=E=t mee 


from me. My soul break-eth out for the ve- ry fer - vent 
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as ee 
ae a oe 


de-sire: that it hath al-way un -to thy judg - ments. 


Fane ats 20D sngse= eeeSie: eee 


de-sire: that it hath al-way un-to thy me ments. 


are [Bee [eS eee See a 
Se 


de-sire: that it hath ene un- to thy judg - ments. 


de -sire: that it faith al- way un-to thy judg - ments. 


= a ae 
Se ee ee eee Sa =a 


de - es that it hath al- way un- to thy na - ict. 


DEc. 
ee ape 


a = a Sj a= eoay 


Thou hast re - buk - ed the proud: and curs-ed are all 


= a 


Thou hast re- buk - ed the proud: and curs-ed are all 


Sion! so Baro mae See =| = 
| eee See 


Thou hast re- buk - ed the proud: and curs-ed are all 
ae ee ee c= 
ee ee ee ere = 
Thou hast re - buk - ed the proud: and curs-ed are all 
a _ 2-4 ee 2-8-8 39 — 
ae SY ee =a a 
oS eee 


Thou hast re - buk - ed the proud: and curs-ed are all 
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CAN. 

Fae ee a Pe ee [a a ce are et lS 
(Posed 2 === 
they that do err from thy com-mand-ments. O turn from me 
Lele fay Be i= aa sar ORI ol orion Or 
SS ee 
they that do err from thy com-mand-ments. O turn from me 

ie eS Soni [eer I Sd SS 

o-e Aas SS a eo —e 

4 a = 


they that do err from thy com-mand-ments. O turn from me 


SSS SS SS 


ee that do err from aes com-mand-ments. O turn from me 


Se that do err from thy com-mand-ments. O turn from me 


cj -s oe 
jo} = o_@ 


shame and re-buke: for I have cis et tes - ti-mon-ies. 


5 as aes eee oe eee 


shame and re-buke: for I have ae thy tes - ti- mon-ies. 


— gaa et Ea eo 2 =e ee eet === 


shame and re-buke: for I have kept thy tes - ti- mon-ies. 


p=ss Sassy 


shame and re-buke: for I have pee thy tes - ti-mon-ies. 


5-2 e 


shame and re-buke: for I have kept thy tes - ti-mon-ies. 


SS ee 
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Prin: ces al - so. did sit and speak a-gainst me: 
— 2 eee ee =e “C7 E 
= FEES E 


Prin-ces al - so. did sit and speak a-gainst me: 


Sa. oa eo aaa 
| ee 


Prin-ces al - so. did sit and speak a-gainst me: 


SS eee 
= i=) i=) 

bers eos bce eee See Sees ces eee cee 
Prin-ces al - so. did sit and speak a-gainst me: 

{ei — o— CSE == + 

SSS. -=—PS ot 
Prin-ces al - so did sit and speak a-gainst me: 


ee ae ee ae ae ee ae oe we 
a a oS ae eee 
but ated ser-vant iS oc-cu- th in thy sta - tutes. 
Sg eae ee a-P— 7-6 2 = 
Bot a se = i ie = ——— 
- i 
but thy ser-vant is oc-cu-pied in thy sta - tutes. 
igepeee =a ze Sara 
Bree a ee ee 
but ve ser-vant is oc-cu-pied in thy sta - tutes. 
a = 
fe e-= ag Sees marae ae =e= E 
but thy ser-vant is oc-cu-pied in thy , sta - tutes, 


—- ===. ——— = =a 


but thy ser-vant is oc-cu-pied in thy sta - tutes. 


7 
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ao Sa ae a a a nae a oe en ee 
eer = = 2 o Se 


For thy tes - timo-nies are my de-light : and my coun-sel-lors. 


(tes See oes eee 


E= 


For thy tes - ti- mo-nies are my de-light : and my coun-sel-lors. 


re] = J JSS = = = aot 


ese 4 -@—-o-@ Cae ea Sep [a 


For thy tes - ti- mo-nies are my de-light: and my coun-sel-lors. 


frcae eet al eee aoa aes 
seer eee oe 


For thy tes - ti- mo-nies are aes de-light: and my coun-sel-lors. 


: 2 --e-9-@ = 2 See 
eee — Eo co [ Saag ts ae to Ja IE 
= — 
For “a tes - ti- mo-nies are my eect on and my coun-sel-lors. 


Dec. (2) 
Ce ses alee =e SS ee ee ee ee == = 
26-0 _@-8-0 Bao a ee 


Glo-ry be to the Fa- ther, and to ‘the Son: and to. the 
p> 1 a i ee ns ee 
! - 


ae Se Seas 


Glo-ry be to the Fa-ther, and to the Son: and to the 


| ee eee 


Glo-ry be to the Fa- uae and to the Son: and to the 

= eased } } ] = aes ca 

ip o 22 90 3-e a-ea == ees 
Glo-ry be to the Fa-ther,and to the Son: and to the 


ea a = aooeeEs= 


Glo-ry be to the Fa- ther, and to the te and to the 
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CAN. 
Se ee 
Re _ @ on i=) (pS 
Ho-ly Ghost; As it was in the be-gin-ning, is now, 
So gO So. 
= aS I en | ao safe 


Ho-ly Ghost; As it was in the be-gin-ning, is now, 


Ho-ly Ghost; As it was in the be-gin-ning, is now, 


pS SS SS SSS ae 


Ho-ly Ghost; As it was in the be-gin-ning, is now, 


=p kb 
Ho-ly Ghost; As it was in the be-gin-ning, is now, 
se ee See = eee Se 
co] a SO = ES Se Ss 
and ev-er shall be, world with-out end. A - men 
ee ge a = 
ee 2S = i 


and ev-er shall be, world with-out end. A - men. 
Sa eee |e |e | en een en oe 
o Fae Co—oe—_ oa oe a e—|| 
= : 
and ev-er shall be, world with-out end. A - men. 
—— 5} —_+_ + 


and ev-er shall be, world with-out end. A - men. 
a o—o—_e—_— > 
[222 


and ev-er shall be, world with-out end. A - men. 
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DEc. 
s——- Sears a SS 
i eee = cd a o—e—e_o a 


My soul cleav - eth to the dust: O quicken thou me 


— = — 4 e—e-2-9—0e— 
2 pe ae oO sence we E-E=E=E= 


My soul cleav -eth to the dust: O quicken thou me 
z 


= ee ao) = ea 
ieee = ——= 28 —- “= = pee 


as soul cleav - eth to the dust: O rik thou me 
— == ee ai aa eon = 
Eafe pete poe seas =e ta Reo 

My soul cleav - eth to the dust: O quicken thou me 


2s == a 


3-2 
o— & 
My soul cleav - eth to the dust: | oO ie es me 


bey CAN. 
= ates oie 
Baga Papaa ss gets eee 
ac - cord - ing to thy word. I have knowledged 
— == ee ee 
pot = 
ac - cord - ing to thy word. I have knowledged 


ge 


— a ee a 
ac - cord - ing to thy word. I have knowledged 
eee 
= i Casto ee zanes 
ac - cord - ing to thy word. I have knowledged 

race =a 
Sao ee ee 


ac - cord - ing to thy word, I have knowledged 
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(4) 

ie S| Seen (a= a= ste 
Gis a ee 

= — — 

my ways and thou heard-est me: O teach me thy 

pecre| = a 2S es ee a ee eee 

== ee: eee ao Sie: 

my ways and thou ee me: O teach me ighy 

aa 

at ene ee #2 jhe is er 
a Se = 


my waysand thou heardest me: O teachme thy 


as 2S ee = 


my ways and thou heardest me: O teachme thy 


seer 


Hi 
\) 
| 
| 


my ways and thou heardest me: O teach me thy 


Gr ———_——— 


jr —Ga—e&—@ @ ——6- 
en eee ad o—ea—_ 6 


sta-tutes. Make me to understand the way of aya 


a eee aoe. = eee 
Sse eee 


sta-tutes. Make me to understandthe way of thy 

Ss ans ey fees | = 
So eee ee ee 
sta - tutes. Make me to understandthe way of thy 


= {I aes — 
——_ @ ro ee 


sta-tutes. Make me to understand the way of thy 


3 ees | =, ta 
WC seSS ia o> ae ame anes as ae 
Pee SS SSS 


— ' 
sta - tutes. Make me to understand the way of thy 


/ 
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(=e a= =e 
—-—— 
] com-mand-ments: and so shall I talk of thy 
——| S 7) Ia OY © oP eye 
(Bere re Eee 
ss c= 
com-mand-ments: and so shall I talk of thy 


Serer | (<a = Tes 
a aT or Jas RS , a ato) 
Hd ae 2 Lae E f — : os, 


com-mand-ments: and so shall I talk of thy 


Se 


com -mand- ments: and so shall I talk of thy 
ee be—e je = ies pe —a 
aE —--— =o —o (ea o-- 

com-mand- ments: and so shall I talk of thy 

CAN. 

aa a = = ca ee ee eee 
=a 2 Sar 
Pres = Co A eo >= per er ees 


won-drous works. My soul melt- eth a- way for uss - ry 
= Be eee ee se ees 
ase res ns | aay Sal SO 
won-drous aaa My soul melt-eth a-way for ve - ry 
a= aa = a 
“pd fea oO ose aes 


won-drous works. My soul melt-eth a-way for ve - ry 


_ —. — } — 
—_——— 
q — eo 


won-drous works. My soul melt- eth a-wayfor ve - ry 


Gite 


| eS I a= i ame 
ee 


= 
won- dros works, ie soul melt-eth a-way for ve - ry 
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Tae Se —— 
6 a a es 
hea - a ness: com - fort thou me ac- cord - ing 
(Seer eed es ee a oo 


SSS ae 


hea - vi- ness: com - fort thou me ac- cord - ing 


a ges oe SE TE eas 


hea - vi- ness: com - oe thou me ac- cord - ing 
ese cas eee ee ees =a 
Se ee ee =a ae = 


hea - vi- ness: com - fort thou me_ ac- cord - ing 


Se eS =a] =e =i 
se E — Oo 
hea - vi- ness: com - fort thou me ac-cord- ing 


—— 
aces Ss = {= 
{ B : == = Se ee oo ae 


un - to Thy word, Takefromme the way of ly - ing: 
Fy 

eZ = Se 

TORI OR a oO a cape 

—— Be. co == oO 

un-to. Thy word.Takefrom me the way o. ly - pea 


sae = eevee ot 


S 


un-to Thy word.Takefrommethe way of ly - ing 
=== So 
——_S foo OQ eo Le 
=) 


un-to Thy word.Takefrommethe way of ly - ing: 


id 
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cs ea [Sa ea ae 
(ee sas (Sa ear oo ay ee ra o 
and cause thou me to make anes Oficeere i, Lee 
Oo—O—a—a-28 =~ 
= Sey =e =e 
[p= a 
and cause thou me to make much _ of thy law. 
—— eee ee, EE = a |. —_. ——t 
(ae os oa - aa Oto PP - 
Pe eS E eae 
and cause thou me to make much _ of thy law, 
L eat 
an a oer =a =e 
C1 INS A 5 eee ea SS) eae 
and cause thou me to make much of _ thy law. 
E- —l—-e ==> sa oe 
aol oe — = es per al Ss 
and cause thou me to make much _ of thy law. 
CAN 
roaEra aa —— es een So ee 
(ES 
I have cho-sen the way of truth: and thy judg-ments 
= Sh PY I i a oP TE EG Se el ee) 
(pais oes 
el setae se ed 
I have cho - sen the way of truth: and thy judg-ments 
as ae Seasons = =z = 
ae eee 
ae ae es 


I have cho - sen the way of truth: and Me judg-ments 
caer cae = a ES Cl a Se 
{ee eee (oo at oer eo 


I have cho - sen the way of truth: and thy judg-ments 


CSS ae ee 


4 have cho - sen the way of truth: and thy judg-ments 
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DEc. 
ree Staged ames Se 
Gio=- ae = ata SS ee 
= ; * 
have I laid be = fore me. I have stick-en 
ie ae o-E5 a oe 
ee ee ee ee Es 
have I laid be - fore me. I have stick-en 
ee ee 
pe —— 2s ato ee oo eee 
have I laid be - fore me. Ihave stick-en 
So as, S as 2 ee ee 
have I laid be - fore me. I have stick-en 
: Bal =e een 
Cees sare meee ——— a 
B a= = eee! ee ae a 
have I laid be - fore me. I have stick-en 
asl Saet ee ee 
o-—e pe eo sab at 
un- to thy tes - ti - mo-nies: O Lord,confound me not. 
Via 
a } oma (Pl? mio, 5 
oP eo Se eS t=—p—+ 
{2 Se 


un - to thy tes- ti - mo-nies: © Lord,confound me not. 
acai la | SS So ee 
a = ee 2 ee oe == 
ipo = Pe eee Se 
un - to thy tes-ti- mo-nies: O Lord,confound me not. 
= = a al 
a — a == : 
ea QO - (Ie) = = Seo 
un- to thy tes-ti - mo-nies: O Lord,confound me not. 
CL Se eee a See 
aes Be (see |e =e, BSW be 
un-to thy tes-ti-mo-nies: O Lord,confound me not. 
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I. will run the way of thy_ com - mand - ments: 
— eS a ee 
SSS 


I will run the way of thy com - mand - ments: 
ee 
[Qe er EE =e 
will run the way of thy com - mand - ments: 
a Sa 
oO ee Saat Ome 
I will run the way of thy com-mand - ments: 
. a | 
c aoa] earees en 
eS eae a ae oer 22a + 
—_e—_o—__0o—_ 9 eo 
I will run the way of thy com-mand - ments: 


when thou hast set my hearf at  lib-er- ty. 


ee en ee ee ee 
ppe== eee 


when thou hast set my heart at lib-er- ty. 


an : S| 
SS ee eee ee ee 


when thou hast set my heart at lib-er - ty. 


_—— ee 


when thou hast set my heart at  lib-er- ty. 


=| = merees (Sin: 
ae ee = at 
aa ee eT 
when thou hast set my heart at lib-er- ty. 
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DEc 

7 Seaae secansoes) SE Sm FS omar eae sat 
—— ——aen = a) aes ee + 
16656 —_oe—_s—e — 


Glo- ry be to the Fa~-ther,and to the Son: 


[pe ee eee See 
ore neat Mena = eS] oe = ean =a 


Glo - ry be to the Fa-ther,and to the Son: 


a = = 
[poe eeseerees 4 


Glo-ry be to the Fa~-ther,and to the Son: 
es aioe ae = ecees Ja ta ea 
Glo - ry be to the Fa-ther,and to the Son: 


2 ee ee 
o==s=6 =e ismeoeen psoas 
Glo-ry be to the Fa-ther,and to the Son: 


(2) CAN. 


Gress a 


the Ho- me Ghost; As it was in 
Sa eee 
Re 6 pS des 


the Ho- ly Ghost; As it was in 
a = SS el 
> eC ay <a ee) — 
eee 
Re 
Sz O=a a 
to the Ho- ly Ghost; As it was in 


= =: —— ee 
ee 


the Ho - ly Ghost; As it was in 
and to the Ho-ly Ghost; As it was in 


aie 3 TT10 


eae — =o 
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a =] ; SS 
Gr So ee = = a o-o- a— 
the be - gin - ning, is now, and ey-er shall be: 
a ee 
ares eee ee ae Baa 
= alper ed 
the be - gin - ning, is now, and _ ev-ershall be’ 
ae 
be: ro) eee 1a) O—9-0-O—_—a— 
a a Se Ba Sees 
ae 25 eee = 
the be - gin - ning, is now, and ev-ershall be: 
2 Sis re oa sae Soe 
a a oan - more RODE I Be Ae; 
the be - gin - ning, is now, and ev-ershall be: 
nae ee, Sara 
= = ee 


an * - gin - ning, is now, and ev-ershall be; 


DUANE 
== =e = seer Sees ae 
ae lao Co. oO FAK tei 
world with - out end, A-men A men. 
a SS ee 
a = l 
world with - out end, A - men. men. 
a ii ea 
Te ee Se eS ee 
BE =: S| eee oe toe | 
world with - out end, A - men. Ate = mennen: 
== Saar 
Te) (2 a O ES oF I) — 
aaqeniraieemnerr as |} 
world with - out end, A - men. A - men. 


| Sa—oa = 
world with - out end, A - men. A -- men. 


é 3 = a —HOH-— 
cs = =o = = || 
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111. The reader should make a diligent and careful 
study of these verses, as they are of the very greatest 
value in helping us to gain a clear idea of the true 
principles of chanting. 

Notice, as in Marbeck’s setting, how that :— 

1. The recitation is obviously to be taken at 
the same pace as the inflexion; any such 
thing as our modern hurried recitation and 
emphasized inflexion having evidently never 
entered the mind of the composer. 

2. The shortening of the reciting note where 
required by the words, (a) or even its entire 
omission (6). 

3. The varying of the length and accent of the 
notes in the inflexion to suit the require- 
ments of the words—compare (c), (a), (e), 
(Ay (gs s (. 

112. By a process of contraction the chants can be 
written to look like ordinary modern single chants* 
thus :— 

i 


a Se 


ris = 
Fess: ion ae 
Ss; aes ae = = aee al 
fears pS gitgel 
-o- ee -o- 
eee 

5 apse 

* It will be noticed that in some verses where a long recitation 


occurs, the harmony is changed by the insertion of an extra chord ; 
this however does not affect the ordinary form of the chant. 
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3. 
Ras — = 
Gag ae ae a 


em de 


oe ile jaan ie es 
Cp SSS 2s Z ee eee LS 


“Co ~ = hax 
| | | | | | 
| 
96 —— 737 a 
Sh = 3 ao (Sirsa 
p—- Sees aa —— =|| 
\ 1 


No. 3. being written in an extended form. 


113. We now see— 
1. How Tallis intended the chant to be rendered. 
2. How it would look to the eye if written in the 

present usual way. 


114. Here is a point of the very greatest conse- 
quence. We must reverse the process, 


1. The chants now given to us represent a 
condensation —like these examples. 

2. We must take them and set them to the words 
by expansion, after the manner of Tallis. 


115. Tallis knew what he was doing: he under- 
stood the true principles of chanting. These have 
never been contradicted, but only forgotten—a very 
different matter. Let us reassert them. 

116. The use of harmony involving the employment 
of four or more voices, the old plan of writing out the 
music separately for each verse, and in fact for each 
syllable, involved serious difficulties, for the space 
formerly occupied on the page had now to be 
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quadrupled, and the writing out of every note for 
every part meant an immense expenditure of time and 
trouble. 

117. It then occurred to people that, by adopting 
certain signs as guides, it might answer the purpose to 
write out the music once for all, leaving the singer 
to set the words of each sentence to that music. 
And so the system known as pointing was gradually 
evolved. 

118. This is the starting point of all the errors 
and inconsistencies of modern chanting. The reciting 
note came to be written ovce and the inflexion divided 
up into Jars, the words being also marked by bars to 
show where certain syllables were to be sung to certain 
notes. ; 

119. The appearance of the chant then suggested — 
the following evils :— 


1. That the words set as the recitation should be 
hurried in order to bring them to the 
approximate length of a semibreve, or 

2. That if only one light syllable was set to 
the reciting note, it should be held and 
emphasized, and 

3. That the barred inflexion should be treated as 
if it were a piece of instrumental music, and 
sung in strict time, with strong accents, 
making its own tune independently of the 
words. 


120. The notes written for the recitation were 
originally, and still ought to be, regarded merely as 
indicating the fztch, not in any way the length, of the 
sound to be sung. ‘The bars were originally, and still 
ought to be, regarded merely as guides to the places 
where the syllables fall, not as in any way indicating 
strong accent and strict rhythm. 

121. Appearances however have proved too strong 
Singers have been unable to resist the temptation to 
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hurry the recitation and to emphasize the inflexion, 
generations of teachers have succeeded one another, 
and, taking for granted that what they have found in 
use was correct, have assisted in strengthening instead 
of arresting the stream. And so has grown up that 
terrible artistic monstrosity known to many as 
“Anglican Chanting.” 

122. The true principles of chanting are to-day what 
they were in the days of Marbeck and Tallis. When 
we can return to them we shall have perfect chanting. 
No new systems are needed: no drastic reforms 
required. The homely waters of Jordan close at hand 
will prove to be more efficacious than all the rivers of 
Damascus. 

123. At first sight it will seem a difficult and almost 
hopeless task to bring about this return, but as we 
proceed to examine the matter carefully we shall find 
that there are certain underlying principles, capable of 
being condensed into a few simple rules, which, if 
faithfully and perseveringly applied, will act like magic 
in removing the blemishes and restoring the true 
beauties of chanting. 1 

124. One way of setting things right would be to 
revive the plan of writing out a separate note for each 
syllable ; but this no sooner presents itself than it is 
discarded on account of the practical difficulties which 
stand in the way. There is nothing however to prevent 
the teacher of chanting from having in his mind’s eye 
a picture of how chanting would look if it were so 
written out, and from this instructing his flock. 

125. From the examples given then we may deduce 
the following rules to act as an antidote to the poison 
of false chanting :— 

1. The ve/ative pace of any sentence must be the 
same from beginning to end, and must 
depend entirely upon the sense and accent 
of the words. The inflexion being taken 
as affecting the pitch only, not che pace. 


Ur 
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. The “accent” mark, used as a sign to warn the 


singer of the approach of the inflexion should 
be disregarded. If placed over a strong 
syllable the singer will not require it, as he 
will in any case supply an accent. If overa 
weak one (as, incredible to relate, it some- 
times is!) it is obviously a false guide. 


. The inflexion should be sung lightly, without 


accent, unless the words obviously require 
it. As a rule they do not. When they do 
the singer is sure to give it without being 
told. 


. When two syllables are set to one note of the 


inflexion, that note should begreatly prolonged. 
If we say doubled in length we shall probably 
obtain the right effect. 

When two or more syllables are set to the final 
note they should be taken deliberately and 
quietly, with a slight accent on the first ; 
the pace for them being in fact the same as 
for the rest of the inflexion. 

When one light syllable is set to the reciting 
note it should be treated as a minim, not a 
semibreve. 


For practical use, in teaching a choir, these 


rules may be abbreviated as follows. 


BW N 
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. Sing the recitation slowly. 

. Ignore the ‘‘accent” mark. 

. Sing the inflexion lightly. 

. When two syllables are set to one note of 


the inflexion sing them slowly. 


. When two or more syllables occur to the final 


note sing them slowly and quietly. 


- One syllable before the first bar to be sung as 


a minim. 


Practical experience has shewn that the above, 


constantly and consistently applied, will work wonders, 
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removing mountains of false accents and absurd 
renderings, and imparting life and soul to the dry 
bones of the chant. 

128, The mental picture of chanting will then be 
somewhat as follows. The chant itself being written 
in minims and semibreves, all syllables will be set to 
these signs, but they must be regarded as notes of 
recitative rather than strict rhythm ; mere approxima- 
tions, subject entirely to the sense and accent of the 
words. 


MELODY Be CHANT. 
; ees Sees | ee 


PSALM xlix. 
—=S << fae = > 


(fesse See 


O hear ye this, all ye peo-ple: pon-der it with your 


== $ 3 : i 2 = 
f—e—S-O-—9_e-(--4 a-|[-e-e—2— 
ee ee eee Ee Ses eee 
ears all ye that dwell in the land. High and low, 
——— << << ; ——a 

‘ 
2/5 ome Se 
— —O-- EO 
so Se 

rich and poor: one with an - oth -er. 

chats = 


G2. =Z= ee = Pre= ea 


My mouth shall speak of wis-dom: and my heart shall 
= << <=> 


7 


= z:4 ee eae 
Sige - PR _56—s6—}|-2—e—e—e—e— 


ee Nee ee 


muse of un - der-stand- ing. I will in - cline mine 
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——— 
+ Eerie bree ieee: arse ESE 
6 ads gee | Sere 


ear to the a - ra- ble: and shew my dark 


F eee ay Senate Mires: 
7 ae Saree 

esl cr a Sy oo 

FSR SE aE = peo ae ae net be et 
speech up-on the harp. Where-foreshouldI fear in the 


poet = 


(a Seer er eee 


days of wick-ed-ness: and when the wick-ed-ness of my 


<i i = as Sa 


4 Sa es ee ee 
= Base 


(co ae © ene ent 


a 
heels com - pas - seth me round a - bout. 
— = <a 
4 aed fae eee om! Saar: 
= ee | 
ESTs Ee 2 ao eo ao a OE = =I = 


There be some that put their trust in their goods: 


ol 7 Ea Ee © eo Bo o-o- 


and boast them-selves in the mul-ti-tude of their rich-es. 
etc. 


GE fe ee ae 


129. The unbiassed reader, who for years has been 
accustomed to something very different from the 
above, and to whom it perhaps appears with startling 
novelty, before deciding to adopt this method as his 
own, will ask himself two questions :— 


. Is it right beyond all doubt ? 
2. Is it practicable in ordinary circumstances ? 


130. To the first question a reassuring answer may 
be given by considering the rendering of other forms 
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of music. For instance, in vocal music, when in 
an ordinary ballad the same music is repeated for 
different verses, every cultured singer will alter the 
actual length of the written notes to suit the words. 
Such alteration being of course sight, though un- 
mistakable, it is still not only admissible but neces- 
sary, and no one who did not possess the necessary 
taste and knowledge to make it, could pass muster 
as a finished singer. Again, in instrumental music, 
what is meant by speaking of the ‘“‘reading” or “‘in- 
terpretation” of a work? ‘The terms refer mainly to 
the manner in which the time is treated ; certain 
departure from mechanical exactness being necessary 
to give life and soul to a performance. Performers 
may be divided into three classes with regard to this 
point alone :— 


Mechanical players, 
Tasteful players, 
Extravagant players. 


131. The second class are the true artists. The first 
and third represent players with opposite and extreme 
faults. 

132. It is thus seen that in almost all music, both vocal 
and instrumental, deviation from mechanical accuracy 
of time is admissible: that in fact to a certain extent 
all musical time in an artistic performance is Zempo 
rubato. We have already shewn beyond dispute that 
this latter was in regular use for chant rhythm, and 
we have failed to find any justification for substituting 
for it a hard, strict, clockwork time measure. It may 
therefore be confidently answered, that the time of 
chanting may and must depend upon the requirements 
of the words; they being regarded as the master, the 
accompanying music the servant. 

133. To the second and final question, the writer can 
himself give an emphatic affirmative. It is without 
doubt a difficult and laborious task to eradicate 
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faults of long standing, but, once it has been done, a 
choir that has learnt the true method of chanting will 
never return to the false. When they have grasped 
and understood the rules given in these pages they will 
wonder how they could ever have chanted in any 
other manner, the newly acquired way appearing so 
obvious and interesting—the old, so dull and 
meaningless. The writer’s own experience has been 
that the principal difficulty lies with the adult members 
of a choir, who may have practised for many years the 
prevailing strict rhythm style. With boys there has 
been much less difficulty, and little lads of 10 and rr 
have been able to grasp the method with perfect ease 
and success. He can therefore urge choirmasters 
aiming at true chanting to persevere with a good 
courage, as the goal is not far off and can be attained 
by all who are so determined. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SysTEM IN USE. 


134. Work worth doing at all is worth doing well, 
and no great end is ever attained without labour, 
perseverance and self-sacrifice. 

135. Torender the Psalms thoroughly well they must 
be regarded in a very different manner from what is 
frequent at present. It is to be feared that not seldom 
both choirmaster and choir look upon the Psalms as 
rather a tiresome part of the service, which cannot of 
course be avoided, but to be got through with as little 
expenditure of trouble and time as possible, in order 
to proceed to the really interesting thing, the anthem. 
In other cases the choirmaster indeed has his heart in 
the right place, but he finds it difficult if not impossible 
to persuade his choir to look at things in the same 
light as himself. Unless we are much mistaken /e 
will be greatly assisted and the choir will throw off 
their lethargy and lack of interest, when the music is 
such as to make clear the beauty of structure and 
intense interest of the words. Step by step the choir 
will begin to see that the Psalms are not really things 
of no interest to the singer, that they possess indeed 
remarkable attractions, that in point of fact there is 
nothing in the whole range of church music so 
interesting, so important, with such possibilities, and 
with such attractions. ‘Then truly the Psalms must 
become, and will become, in the minds of the singers, 
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what they always ought to have been, the real centre 
of the service. 

136. The choir should lead the people. The term 
“lead” is very often used in a limited sense, meaning to 
set the pace, and generally keep things together. It 
may be taken, with a much fuller meaning, to exercise 
that subtle and indefinable magnetism by which the 
thoughts and feelings of one are conveyed to another. 
Hew this acts we know not, but that it does act 
nothing is more Certain. 

137. When a choir fails to understand the Psalms, 
and consequently takes little interest in them, it would 
be very surprising if much more intelligence were found 
in a congregation. When the opposite is the case, and 
the choir throw their whole soul into the work, the 
congregation are bound to be carried with them ; they 
will at once respond to the sympathy shewn by the 
choir, and will be truly “led” to see in the Psalms 
their golden treasury of praise and devotion. 

138. The question then presents itself. The congre- 
gation, will they, and ought they to, join in? This isa 
question that is constantly arising in connection with 
all church music, and one extremely difficult to answer 
ina few words. The difficulty lies in the fact that 
the premises upon which a conclusion must be based 
are variable, shifting and uncertain. But to confine 
ourselves to its bearing upon the Psalm music, as 
advocated in these pages, we should. emphatically 
answer yes, provided they are competent to do so. 
All careful thinkers are agreed that where Anglican 
Chants of the usual type are used, and are sung 
throughout in perfectly balanced harmony, it is, to say 
the least, a pity that people with little or no knowledge 
of music should join in with the melody an octave 
lower, or, worse still, free parts invented on the spot, 
and so entirely ruin the musical effect. To meet this 
objection, in some directions attempts have been 
made to revive the use of the ancient chants, which, 
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being sung throughout in unison, cannot be marred in 
the same manner. But naturally enough the long 
suffering congregations have, in accordance with the 
laws of nature and of art, rebelled against this 
imposition. The use of ancient chants in these days 
is an anachronism. They are grand and beautiful 
truly, but their grandeur and beauty is that of a 
bygone age, and there is just as much warrant for 
their use now as there would be for insisting upon 
speaking in the English of Chaucer. 

139. With the method here advocated, however, it is 
believed that in many cases the difficulty is satisfactorily 
met. All unison passages can be joined in by every 
competent person without marring the musical effect. 
Obviously this applies to all monotones. With regard 
to the harmonized portions, of course the difficulty 
will stand just where it was before. Where music is 
beautifully rendered, and the voices perfectly balanced, 
it does undoubtedly spoil it for odd parts to be 
supplied at, random by more or less (especially less) 
trained voices. But all that we “propose with regard 
to the form and structure of chants will not have the 
effect of making them any more difficult to follow, unless 
perhaps at jist hearing ; and the music actually used 
will of course be selected to suit the requirements of 
individual places. As to the special settings for some 
of the refrains it is clear that here the congregation 
should not attempt to sing, but, as compared with the 
whole bulk of the Psalms, the verses for which these 
are found will be an infinitesimal number, so that they 
will not to any appreciable extent affect the question 
one way or the other. 

140. It is of course a sine gua non that the people 
should have the Paragraph Psalter in their hands. As 
the small edition is published at a very low price this 
ought not to be difficult to arrange. When following the 
Psalms they will then notice that the changes in the 
rendering invariably occur at the commencement of a 
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new paragraph, and for the Refrains printed in italics. 
After a little use and experience this will serve as such 
a good guide to the music, that they will soon get to 
know what to expect, and as they are led on by the 
marginal notes they will think of the words, new depth 
and meaning will be revealed in them, and they will 
look with interest and pleasure to see how the structure 
is going to be expounded by the music. 
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HIS Primer is a text book of the rudiments of musical 
knowledge, and should prove of the utmost value to all 
students in practical and theoretical music. 


The language is clear and concise, and the information 
contained is thoroughly modern. 

Tt will be found most valuable for those who may be pre- 
paring for one of the various paper-work examinations in 
rudimentary musical knowledge, or who may be desirous of 
being able to answer fluently the wva voce questions put by 
the examiners in practical subjects, such as pianoforte and 
violin playing, singing, &c. 


A separate chapter is devoted to the complete consideration 
of each special branch of information such as pitch-names and 
places, sharps and flats, rests, time-duration, scales, kor Scr 
instead of grading and combining these different subjects into 
so many progressive lessons. A teacher will know quite easily 
how much of any particular chapter can be omitted at first, 
and be afterwards studied as the need for this knowledge 
makes itself felt. 


At the end of the book are 150 Questions and Exercises, 
arranged in chapters to correspond with the chapters in the 
book, these will be found most valuable. 
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